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LET’S RESOLVE RIGHT NOW TO KEEP THE BOYS AND GIRLS BEHIND THEIR GEOGRAPHIES S LATE AS POSSIB 
dl ‘ “ - 4 > 
Blaney Sumrell of Pitt County, Master Farmer, Page & 
Next Week: Farm Power and Machinery Special 
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Winter dangers lurk in “light” oil 


Would you deliberately increase your engine wear 
to permit easy starting? No. But you may if you 
carelessly accept any ‘“‘light’’ oil offered you be- 
Cause it gives easier starting in cold weather. 


Many such oils are offered you today. While 
they make starting easier they fall seriously short in 
providing the margin of safety necessary to prevent 
dangerous gasoline dilution of lubricating oil. 


Too thin an oil fails to seal your piston rings 
adequately. In 200 miles of driving you may easily 
get a full quart of gasoline mixed with your lubri- 
cating oil. : 








Then comes extra wear—serious wear—costly 
wear. 


How to meet this serious winter problem 


Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic is especially manufactured 
to meet this problem of winter lubrication in most 
cars. Although fluid enough to provide easy starts 
on coldest days, it has an exceptional richness that 
gives unusual protection against dilution. 


Mobiloil is made by the world’s leading special- 
ists in lubrication. The Mobiloil Chart is approved 
by 609 makers of automobiles, trucks, tractors and 
other automotive equipment. 


A week’s running in cold weather with the wrong 
oil may cost you as much as a whole year’s supply 
SPECIAL WINTER CHART of Mobiloil. It’s a good idea to make sure now 
that you have the right oil in your crankcase. 
Mobiloil Arctic 


If your car is listed in the Chart on this page, 
. 7 ° . ~ . + . 
should be used in Winter (below 32°F.) Mobiloil Arctic is the oil for your car. For other 
in all cars marked*. che 
cars consult the complete Chart at all Mobiloil 
PASSENGER CARS 1927 1925 sisal dealers’ 








Auburn all except Models 4-44 & 6-00 * * . 
Buick * * 
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Chandler except Special Six......... © ° 
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ed your car is not listed above, consult the 
lete Mobiloil Chart at Mobiloil deal- 
ers’ ah or your winter grade of Mobiloil. 


VAC UUM O IL COMPANY New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, “Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, St. Louis, 


‘Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas (ity, “Dallas : 
Other branches and distributing warchouses throughout the country 
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More Bright Days From Dark Tobacco 


Type Crop 


3 


“decay before spring. 


Ten Rules for Success in Growing the Dark 


IILE it is hard to lay down fast rules which 
will apply under all conditions, the following 


points will go far toward insuring success 
with the dark or fire-cured types of shipping tobacco: 


Provide a Good Rotation.— Good rich shipping 
tobacco can be grown only on 
highly productive soils. And the 
best way to maintain a highly pro- 
ductive soil is to establish a soil 
improving rotation. One of the 
best rotations for dark tobacco is 
a three-year rotation of tobacco, 
small grain, and red clover. In 
this rotation, the second crop of 
red clover should be plowed down 
for the tobacco crop. Some farm- 
ers follow the practice of sowing 
grass with the clover and cutting hay for two years. 
This is not so good as the three-year rotation, for web- 
worms and wireworms pupate in grass sods, particu- 
larly where narrow-leafed plantain is- prevalent, and 
often do much damage to the tobacco crop which fol- 
lows. Cowpeas or soybeans may be substituted for the 
clover, but when so used should be plowed under in 
the late fall and not cut off for hay, as is so often done. 


Plow the Land Early.—The best time to plow 
land for tobacco is in late fall or early winter. Any 
vegetable matter turned under then has ample time to 
The land should certainly be 
plowed before freezing weather is over so that the land 
may have the beneficial effects of freezing and thawing, 
so helpful in pulverizing the soil. If plowing is de- 
layed until late spring, it is hard to get the land in a 
fine mechanical condition, and the sod or other vege- 
table matter on the soil does not decay in time to be of 
much benefit to the tobacco crop. 


Choose the Proper Soil Type—Perhaps no other 
crop is so much influenced by soil type as tobacco. The 
best dark tobacco soils are red or chocolate with dark 
red subsoil. However, dark gray soils with red sub- 
soils make a very good quality product. Dark tobacco 
seldom does well on light colored soils with white or 
yellow subsoils and such spots on the farm should be 
used for other crops. 


' T. B. HUTCHESON 


IV 


Prepare the Plant Bed Carefully—For the plant 
bed, a spot should be selected, preferably on a southern 
slope not far distant from a stream or other water 
supply. It is best to burn the bed well with wood or 
brush. If fuel is not available for this, a spot should 
be selected in the woods where the soil is not likely to 
be contaminated with weed seed. This bed should be 
Prepared by burning any available litter on it. Of 
course, if steaming pans are available they can be used 
in lieu of burning. The surface of the bed should be 
worked up carefully to the depth of four to six inches, 
taking care not to bring much subsoil to the top and to 
get out all roots and other obstructions. 

Well rotted manure, known to be free from weeds, 
may be used to fertilize the beds. A good two-horse 
load to each 100 square yards of bed is none too much. 
This should be worked well into the soil and the soil 
made smooth and level before seeding. 

It pays to make the plant bed fertile. Commercial 
fertilizer should be used even if the bed has been 
Manured. From 1 to 1% pounds of a 10-4-4 fertilizer 
to each square yard of bed, depending upon the amount 
of manure used, is about right. 


The bed should be seeded preferably during the 


2 month of February but may be seeded as late as the 


Middle of March. 
The covers should be put on as soon as practicable 


6 ter seeding and should certainly be on by the middle 


ies 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, Virginia Agricultural Expt. Station 








AST week’s “More Money on Pay Day” articles 
were related more particularly to bright to- 
bacco. This week Professor Hutcheson writes 

on growing the dark type, and this note is intended 
as a “loud speaker” to call attention to the ten es- 
sentials he so justly insists upon. The only money 
any cash crop has with which to pay off the people 
who produce it is the maney the crop brings when 
it is sold. At every stage of work in growing 
dark tobacco, Ict us keep in mind that an essen- 
tial is an essential, and that to fall down at any one 
essential point mentioned by Mr. Hutcheson is sure 
to knock an uncomfortable number of dollars out 
of our pay check when the crop pays us off. 








of March. Care should be taken to see that there are 
no holes in the covers and that they fit closely around 
the edges so that the tobacco flies will not be able to 
get in. 

Vv 


Treat the Seed and Covers for Diseases.—It has 
been definitely determined that the leafspot diseases 
known as “wildfire” and “black fire’ may be carried by 
seed or old plant bed covers. For this reason it is a 
good plan to treat the seed before sowing. Directions 
for doing this may be obtained from any county agent, 
or the seed may be sent to our agricultural colleges. If 
old plant bed covers are to be used, they should be 
boiled for about 30 minutes before being put on. New 
plant bed covers, of course, need no treatment. 


Vi 


Prepare the Soil Well—Since dark tobacco is 
commonly grown on heavy types of soil, it is extremely 
important to see that the soil is well prepared before 
setting the plants. Such soils have a tendency to clod 
easily, so they need more preparation than the lighter 
soils on which bright tobacco is planted. We have al- 
ready indicated that the land should be plowed as early 
as possible so as to get the benefit of winter freezing. 
At least two weeks before planting time, the soil should 
be disked or worked over with a harrow until it is in 
fine tilth to the depth of at least three inches. It should 
then be smoothed and furrowed for the fertilizer, after 
which it should be “listed” or “bedded” for sowing. 
If the soil is well prepared before listing, it is not nec- 
essary to “clap off” hills with a hoe, but all that is 
necessary is to mark off the hills with a horse-drawn 
marker run at right angles to the rows. - 


Vil 
Mix the Fertilizer Thoroughly With the Soil.— 
In order to get best results from the fertilizer and to 
avoid possible injury to the plants, the fertilizer should 
be thoroughly mixed with the soil. If the fertilizer is 
distributed by hand, mixing with the soil is best at- 
tained by running a “bull tongue” or a double shovel in 
the furrow after the fertilizer has been sowed. When 
a mechanical distributor is used, it should have an at- 
tachment for mixing the fertilizer and soil or a culti- 
vator should be run behind it for this purpose. After 
the fertilizer is distributed and thoroughly mixed with 
the soil, the lists or beds may be thrown up as already 
indicated. 
VII 


Use Plenty of the Right Kind of Fertilizer.— 
Good dark tobacco cannot be produced unless it has an 
abundance of available plant food throughout the grow- 
ing period. If the land is highly productive and an 
abundance of farm yard manure is used, the only kind 
of fertilizer necessary is superphosphate (acid phos- 
phate) used at the rate of 500 to 700 pounds to the acre. 


- ld 


However, under average conditions, where little or no 
manure is used, it is best to make a good application of 
a high-grade fertilizer. From 600 to 1,000 pounds of 
an 8-3-3 or a 10-4-4 fertilizer will give satisfaction un- 
der most conditions. If the 10-4-4 fertilizer is used, 
a third less will give the same -results as a full appli- 
cation of 8-3-3. The chief advantage of the higher 
grade goods is that it is more concentrated and less 
has to be handled. 
IX 

Cultivate Rapidly and Well.—There is perhaps 
no field crop which responds so well to good cultiva- 
tion as tobacco. The first cultivation should be given 
as soon as the plants are well rooted. This is usually 
within 10 days after the plants are set. The first culti- 
vation should be very carefully and thoroughly done, 
for it is perhaps the most important cultivation the 
crop gets. The cultivator should be run as close as 
possible to the plants and should be followed by the 
hoe. The land should be thoroughly stirred all around 
the plant and every vestige of grass and weeds destroy- 
ed. The second cultivation should follow in 10 days. 
Cultivation should then be repeated every 10 days or 
two weeks until the plants get large enough to be in- 
jured by the cultivator, when they should be laid by. 


It is not possible to give accurate directions for the 
use of the hoe in the crop. It is sufficient to say that 
the crop should be free of weeds and grass at all times 
until it is laid by and that the soil should be kept loose 
on top. If the hoe is required to bring about this con- 
dition, it should be used as often as necessary. 

x 

Cure and Grade the Crop Carefully—M uch money. 
is lost by our farmers each year by improperly curing 
and handling good tobacco after it is grown. No fast 
rules can be laid down for curing, stripping, and grad- 
ing tobacco. It is seldom that two crops require exactly 
the same kind of handling. One must learn by study 
and experience how to adjust the treatment to meet 
the conditions. If one has not had considerable experi- 
ence in the work, it always pays to employ someone 
who is an expert to cure and grade the crop. 

Editor’s Note.—Our ‘“‘Pay Day” subject for next week is 

“Cotton.” And while we all agree that the subject is 


not new, we believe you'll find in this coming article ma- 
terial both informative and usable. 


oS 
Growing Magnolia Trees From Seed 


OW can I grow magnolia trees from seed or 
cuttings?” 

It is practically impossible to grow these 
from cuttings. The standard method of propagating 
the Magnolia grandiflora from seed is as follows :— 

Gather the seeds as soon as the burs are ready to 
drop. They may be dried for a day or two so that the 
pulp around the seed will shrivel. This pulp, however, 
will not become dry before the seed are carried through 
what is known as the stratifying process. This consists 
in storing them in trays filled with sand. These trays 
may be 15x30, 18x24, or any convenient size for 
handling, and about three or four inches deep. The 
trays are half filled with clean sand, the magnolia seed 
are put in a thick layer on the sand, and then covered 
with an inch or two of sand. The trays are then sunk 
into the ground, covered with a thin coating of straw 
held in place by some weight in order that the seed 
may mildly freeze, and thaw slightly. 


About the time cold weather is past—say, the middle 
of March—the seed are then planted in rows three feet 
wide and the seed dropped rather thick in a drill, 
about as thick as English peas are usually planted. The 
following fall these young plants are taken up and set 
a foot or two apart in regular nursery rows. 

Of course, if our correspondent intends to grow only 
a few seed, these may be planted in a row in the garden 
and from there transplanted at will when they have 
reached transplanting size. 
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The Farmer the Victim of His Own Generosity 


HAT is it about the farmer’s surplus and the 

problem it presents that makes it so hard for 

the average town business man to understand ? 
Why is it that many of our bright business men who 
are so quick to see a profit for themselves in an aver- 
age business transaction are so blind when it comes to 
seeing through a plan that will help the farmer to get 
a profit? Are they actually as blind as they seem or 
is it just another case of no one being quite so blind 
as those who will not see? 


Here is an official of the National City Bank of New 
York arguing seriously that nothing can be done by the 
government to solve the surplus problem because there 
are too many people engaged in farming. He says that 
the most troublesome surplus of crops is that due to 
the persistent expansion in farming. He confuses, or at 
least does not clearly differentiate between, a permanent 
surplus due to an overcrowding of the farming pro- 
fession. and the temporary surplus that results from 
beneficent weather conditions. Of course, the govern- 
ment can’t legislate a permanent surplus out of exist- 
ence, and no sensible man ever intimated that any such 
action should be taken. But the government should 
make some attempt to solve this femporary surplus 
problem, because it is dead wrong that the farmer 
should be penalized merely because he produces a slight 
surplus that may be needed by the nation as a whole 
the very next year. 


It is true that when fertile land was available at low 
prices, the farming industry grew like Jack’s bean 
stalk. Millions of acres of new land cultivated by 
newly invented labor-saving machinery produced a sur- 
plus in years gone by. But the fertile land is gone. 
The tendency is the other way now. There is no sur- 
plus over a period of years. It is merely temporary. 
People are leaving the farms by the hundreds of thou- 
sands each year. The permanent surplus problem is 
taking care of itself. The problem now is to prevent 
a permanent deficiency in years to come. Unless this 
temporary surplus problem is solved, people will con- 
tinue to move from the farm to the city until there 
will be no surplus either temporary or permanent. The 
Progressive Farmer, for one, does not care to see that 
happen. The nation needs to be self-supporting and, 
furthermore, we don’t want agriculture to wait that 
‘long for relief, because it is a matter of years. 


This same business man says that the problem of 
the temporary surplus can easily be solved by the 
farmer carrying his own surplus right on his cwn 
farm. But the farmer can’t carry a surplus. When 
the farmer makes a crop he has to Sell it pronto, for 
one thing, to pay the interest on his mortgage. He has 
had to mortgage his farm because of certain funda- 
mental disadvantages under which he labors. And 
many of these fundamental disadvantages are due -to 
governmental favors to other classes. 


But what can you expect of a man who justifies leg- 
islative acts such as the tariff, the immigration act, the 
railroad act, etc., and refuses farmers a legislative act 
that will permit them to remedy this surplus problem? 
He says that the Federal Reserve Act, railroad act, etc., 
were passed as regulative legislation thought to be ad- 
vantageous to the whole country, rather than for the 
direct purpose of helping the industries involved. Un- 
doubtedly, it was advantageous to the country as a 
whole to stabilize our financial affairs by means of the 
Federal Reserve Act, but no more so than it is to the 
interest of the country as a whole to stabilize agricul- 
ture by solving the surplus problem. 


If the government is unwilling to help stabilize agri- 
culture in order to help farmers, let it stabilize agricul- 
ture in order to safeguard the welfare of the country 
as a whole. It must be apparent that you can’t protect 
the welfare of the country as a whole in its relation to 
agriculture without helping the farmers themselves. 

This man also says: “The protective tariff was adopt- 
ed to promote home production in certain lines, and 
however opinions may differ about some features of 
its application, it certainly does not assure profits to 
the protected industries.” In other words, he justifies 
the government in helping certain industries, condemns 
farmers for asking for governmental aid, and then tries 
to leave the impression that farmers are asking for 
legislative aid that will assure them a profit. No one 
expects the McNary-Haugen or any other farm relief 
bill to assure farmers a profit, and farmers as a class 
are not asking that they be assured a profit. But 


they do insist that inasmuch as the Federal Government 
has interested itself in the welfare of other classes to 
the extent of passing legislation that has helped these 


classes and incidentally hurt farmers it is only fair 
and just that it should aid farmers in the solution of 
their problems. 

There was a time when the farmers of the United 
States could have had almost anything they desired in 
the way of legislation. Farmers were strong in num- 
bers and influence, and industry was weak. But farm- 
ers realized that the best interests of the nation lay in 
an even development as between agriculture and in- 
dustry, so they permitted the government to help in- 
dustry by means of a protective tariff. Today, the 
positions are reversed. Industry is strong, and farmers, 
while not weak, are no longer in the majority. But is 
industry willing that the. government should legislate 
to aid agriculture? No, indeed; industry has the ad- 
vantage now, and it looks as if it intends to grind agri- 
culture into the dirt. Verily, the farmer has become 
the victim of his own generosity. 


WHY NOT ENROLL IN EVENING SCHOOL? 
Poorer legislation we hope will eventually bring 


some relief to the farmers of the South. The 

numerous organizations that are seeking to in- 
crease the use of ‘cotton, and accomplish other worth 
while objectives, may help in some measure. But after 
all, when we get right down to the brass tacks of the 
situation, every man must work out the solution to his 
own problems. “Every man is the master of his own 
destiny.” 

Farming is a complicated business. No farmer can 
hope to attain any great measure of success who is not 
willing to study hard to develop a safe and sane pro- 
gram. Every opportunity to secure helpful informa- 
tion should be grasped. 

A new type of opportunity for such study is now 
open to many farmers in the evening schools that are 
being conducted by teachers of vocational agriculture. 
These evening classes, or night schools, as they are 
sometimes called, are simply a series of ten or more 
meetings where the farmers of one neighborhood or 
community get together to study problems of common 
interest. 

Usually the groups are small so that an opportunity 
for free discussion is afforded. The same people attend 
each meeting. The subject selected is studied through- 
out the course. Those enrolled get not only the benefit 
of the literature and information presented by the in- 
structor, but also the help of swapping ideas and expe- 
riences with their neighbors. 

In 1926, 8,990 farmers in the Southern States en- 
rolled in evening classes organized by teachers of voca- 
tional Agriculture. The past school year the number 
increased to more than 10,000. 

If you have the opportunity, why not enroll in one 
of the evening classes, or “night schools’?. See the 
list of those arranged for your county in last weeks’ 
Progressive Farmer. 


WHY LOSE WITH COTTON WHEN THERE’S 
PROFIT IN HAY? 


OW that the South is undertaking in earnest to 
produce its own livestock, it is beginning to 
realize that hay is one of the big essentials in 

a profitable livestock program. Efforts to grow hay in 
the South heretofore, like our efforts to develop pas- 
tures, have been spasmodic and indifferent. However, in 
recent years many farmers that have been buying hay 
now produce a surplus. One of the gratifying discov- 
eries made in visiting Master Farmer candidates was 
that very nearly all of them produced a supply of hay 
beyond their needs. This surplus is in some cases held 








Next Week and Later 
The World's News: A Monthly Review—By Clar- 


ence Poe. 

Ten Rules for Success in Growing Cotton. 

Feed and Care of the Brood Sow Before and at 
Farrowing—By Tait Butler. 

How Alabama lVomen Cured a Civil War Slack- 
er: Another “Old Times” Story. 

What Price Farm Products—By J. William Firor. 


Trachoma, a Form of Sore Eyes—By F. M. Reg- 
ister. 


Living on the Border—By J. W. Holland. 








reserve 


it for protection against a shortage and _ in 
others sold 


at a profit. 

Examination of recommendations of our Southern 
experiment stations published several years ago, shows 
that_Northern hay méxtures predominated, and_ that 
some of our leaders went so far as to advocate the 
sowing of eight or a dozen different plants in mixtures, 
Now we have found that instead of growing timothy, 
redtop, and red clover, standard hay plants in the 
North, we have far better grasses for the South in both 
yield and average feeding value. 

One trouble has been that the average farmer de- 
pending on cotton or tobacco has not recognized hay 
as a crop, in the true sense; and so long as hay is pro- 
duced tucidentally and not through design, just so long 
will the farm fail to produce and maintain its needs of 
animals. We must figure on producing so many tons 
of hay just as we figure on producing so many bales of 
cotton or so much tobacco. 

Another crop year is fast approaching and next year 
and each succeeding year will call for more hay at 
lower cost. There is not one cotton or tobacco farm 
in the South that cannot produce hay profitably. 

To back up all that we say here, let us again refer 
readers to a photograph and article on page 14 of last 
week's Progressive Farmer. At the vocational agricul- 
tural school of Easley, S: C., W. D. Spearman offered 
$20 and $10 in gold as prizes for the highest yield of 
hay from one acre in twelve months. Marvin Johnson's 
first crop of hay came from mixed small grain, vetch, 
and clover grown together; his second crop in the 
twelve months was from sorghum and cowpeas mixed. 
The gross cost of the two crops is reported at $51.80 
and the yield was 11.62 tons from the one acre. He 
received $245.40 cash for his crop, also $22.50 in prizes. 
His net profit was probably more than was received 
from any acre of cotton in his county. The second 
Easley prize went to Andrew Hamilton, who made 7,386 
pounds of hay on three-fourths of an acre. This was 
at the rate of 9,232 pounds or 4.6 tons per acre. 

These boys were trying to find out how much hay 
they could make and entered the contest with enthusi- 
asm. Marvin’s hay cost $5.17 per ton while hay from 
the West (no better in quality—probably not so good) 
was ld to farmers in his county at prices of $30 to 
$35 per ton. 

Aside from its being a profitable crop, the growing 
of more hay and feeding it on the farm is a safe rem- 
edy for the overproduction of cotton. For some of us, 
it may be a long jump from fodder-pulling to a real 
hay crop, but it is a jump that takes us out of many 


difficulties. 
Aen 
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“WwW HOPE you will keep up the fight to abolish the 
200-pound fertilizer sack,” Mr. E. N. Barrett, 
Amherst, Va., tells us. “And why not also abolish 
the five-bushel oat sack, an abomination only fit to be 
handled by an octopus? Its originator should have 
some kind of monument erected 
to his memory, and I believe 
everybody who has tried to han- 
dle one would be willing to contribute a brickbat!” 
The usual Northern sack of 80 pounds, or 2% bushels, 
was about right, or at most three bushels, Mr. Barrett 
thinks. 





FIVE-BUSHEL OAT 
SACKS SHOULD GO 


* * * 


“Master Farmers recognize the value of codperative 
marketing,” says U. B. Blalock, general manager of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers 
MASTER FARMERS (Cojgperative Association. “Of the 
AND CO-OPERATIVE tsi --four North Carolina Mas- 
MARKETING 7 4 — 
ter Farmers, twelve have been 
selling their cotton through our association. Six of 
these Master Farmers—F. P. Latham, L. O. Moseley, 
W. D. Graham, B. F. Shelton, R. L. Shuford, and 
E. A. Stevens—have been delivering on an average of 
over 100 bales a year.” 
* * x 


“Farmers ought to fight to have more money app? o- 
priated for agricultural research, in both North Caro- 
lina, and the United States,” says 


ee ere W. S. Cochrane of Mecklenburg 
County. It is encouraging to find 
FUNDS : 
farmers speaking out about these 
matters. We farmers here in America are in competi- 


tion with the cheap peasant labor of foreign countries 
and we can win out only by learning to do our job more 
intelligently than they do theirs. 
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minor state official was- defending himself from 

criticism. “Everybody gets criticism,” was his 
defense. “Why, you know, Governor, a lot of people 
criticise you.” 


| vie once in a Southern governor’s office when a 


The Governor’s reply was point- 
ed. “Well, they don’t say I am 
doing nothing, do they?’ was his 
answer. 

All of which I mention here 
simply by way of beginning. my 
comment on one of the most in- 
teresting agricultural meetings I 
have attended in quite a while. I 
refer to the eighth annual meeting 
of the Texas Farm Bureau in 
Dallas. The Texas Farm Bureau, 
like the governor referred to, cannot be accused of 
doing nothing. It holds to the fine philosophy of 
Theodore Roosevelt; namely, that it is better for a man 
even to fail while attempting worthy things than to 
have a place among those timid spirits who_dare noth- 
ing and achieve neither victory nor defeat. 


CLASERCE FOE 


The Record in Codperative Cotton Marketing 


UTSTANDING among this year’s reports, of 
O course, was that of the Texas Farm Bureau Cot- 

ton Association. In spite of the fact that the 
Texas crop is 20 per cent shorter than a year ago, Man- 
ager Harry Williams pointed out that the 181,000 bales 
received up to January 10 put association deliveries 
several thousand bales ahead of January 10, 1927. 

Gratifying, too, is the fact that in increasing measure 
the association is winning the confidence and support 
of the larger cotton planters of the state. This is illus- 
trated by the fact that the first year of the association, 
deliveries averaged 6.9 bales per person. Last year 
they averaged more than twice as much—15 bales per 
person. Personally, I have always been .very anxious 
to have our coGperatives realize that their supreme aim 
should be to serve the greatest possible number of 
human beings rather than just to market the greatest 
possible volume of products. I know, however, that if 
they can win the confidence and support of our larger 
farmers—and if our larger farmers will realize their 
duty to support codperative marketing as a general aid 
to agriculture, no matter how satisfactory their own 
present marketing arrangements may be—it will then 
be far easier to induce smaller farmers to join and 
deliver their crops. 

On the 1926 crop, which was the first marketed un- 
der the new Texas sign-up, it is claimed that only 
33,000 bales netted members less than the Houston spot 
price while more than 160,000 bales netted members 
more than the Houston spot price. Such a record can- 
not be made every year, but members are learning that 
in codperative marketing, as in everything else, we 
must take the bad years with the good, a streak of 
lean with a streak of fat. And no matter whether a 
year be good or bad, the farmer knows that with codp- 
erative marketing he will have these two advantages :— 

1. He has the assurance that the full selling price 
of cotton, minus legitimate selling charges, will be 
restored to him and his family. No part of the profit 
goes for the enrichment of speculators; it all goes back 
to the grower. 

2. He will get the full benefit to which he is entitled 
for any extra grade above middling and any extra 
staple above %-inch. This is something the farmer 
does not get under ordinary “street selling” methods. In 
fact, our codperatives do not get credit for almost half 
the good they do simply because of this fact. In all 
comparisons of prices, we take prices for grades and 
Staples as determined by co6p classers and then find 
out what the same grades and staples were quoted at 
on the open market. But the truth is that the unorgan- 
ized farmer has no assurance that he will get the price 
officially quoted for his particular grade and staple. An 
eye-opener in this respect should be an investigation 
Carried on some months ago by the Alabama Extension 
Service. Thus on September 15, 1926, it was found 
that for middling, %-inch cotton, farmers received all 
the way from 9 to 15% cents a pound. On different 
markets, prices for the same grade and staple the same 
day ranged as follows, in cents per pound: 9, 13.75, 
15.05, 15.50, 15.55. Thus there was $32.75 difference 
per bale between high and low prices paid farmers for 
exactly the same quality of cotton. 


Woman’s Influence in Farm Organizations 


WO other thoughts much emphasized at this Texas 
Farm Bureau meeting deserve the earnest consid- 
eration of everybody who wants to see our people 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


effectively organized for better farm business and hap- 
pier farm living. These two thoughts were :— 
1. There must be community clubs. 


2. The influence of women must be recognized ‘and 


utilised as never before. 


Taking the second of these two ideas first, these 
Texas leaders brought out the fact that in a large pro- 
portion of cases where a farmer joins either the Farm 
Bureau or a codperative marketing association and 
later fails to support it, the trouble lies in the fact that 
the wife has not been sympathetic, lacking a proper 
understanding of the movement and its significance. 
On the contrary, when such movements are properly 
explained to farm women and their support enlisted, 
they become even more earnest advocates of the cause 
than the men. 


In the Texas Farm Bureau, for example, it has be- 
come the custom in a number of counties to elect three 
or four women on the board of directors of the county 
organization. And in the reports made at the Dallas 
meeting, without a single exception, all the counties 
that have tried this plan reported excellent results. 
“The women attend better than the men,” it was re- 
ported. “Of the men directors heretofore sometimes 
not half would come to a meeting. But where there 
are, say, four women directors, we may count on at 
least three and likely four every time a meeting is due.” 
Furthermore, it was suggested that the good example 
of the women directors was having a good influence on 
the men. They attend better since the women have 
shown them how. 


The Importance of Community Organization 


AST of all, I come to what in my opinion is the 
most important of all essentials for the thorough 
and permanent organization of farmers. I refer 

to the necessity for community or neighborhood clubs 
of farm folks meeting regularly twice, or at least once, 
each month. 


There are hundreds of thousands of farmers all over 
the South who will never be persuaded into doing effec- 
tive teamwork with their neighbors, and will never 
realize their duty as codperators with other farmers 
until they are. reached by the gradual and softening in- 
fluence of a community club. They need a long, slow 
process of education that they can get in no other way 
—and that their wives and children can get in no other 
way. An occasional visit from the field man of the 
farmers’ organization will not avail. The true spirit 
of cooperation cannot be imposed from the outside or 
even permanently inspired by anybody on the outside 
of the local farm group itself. On the contrary, this 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE : 
“TO WILLIAM SIMPSON” 


HE following verses from Robert Burns's 

poem “To William Simpson of Ochiltree,” 

strikingly exemplify the great Scotch bard’s 
love of nature, no matter what the season of year 
might be :— 


O, sweet are Coila’s haughs an’ woods, 
When lintwhites chant.amang the buds, 
And jinkin hares, in amorous whids, 
Their loves enjoy, = 
While thro’ the braes the cushat «roods 
Wi’ waifu’* cry! 


Ev’n winter bleak has charms to me b 
When winds rave thro’ the naked tree b 
Or frosts on hills of Ochiltree 
Are hoary gray; b 
Or blinding drifts wild-furious fice, 
Dark’ning the day! { 
O Nature! a’ thy shews an’ forms t 
To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms! 
Whether the summer kindly warms, t 
Wi’ life an’ light, 
Or winter howls, in gusty storms, I) 
The lang, dark night! i 
is 


The muse, na Poet ever fand her, 

Till by himsel he learn’d to wander, 

Adown some trottin burn’s meander, 
An’ no think lang; 

© sweet, to stray an’ ~ ore ponder 
A heart-felt sang! 


The warly race may drudge an’ drive, 
Hog-shouther, jundie, stretch, an’ strive, 
Let me fair Nature's face descrive, 
nd I, wi’ pleasure, 
Shall let the busy, grumbling hive 
Bum owre their treasure. 


—Robert Burns. 
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How to Make Farmers’ Organizations Succeed 


Some Big Lessons Emphasized at the Texas Farm Bureau Meeting 


spirit of farm codperation, of brotherhood, fellowship, 
comradeship, must be generated by farm neighbors 
themselves in their own community organization or it 
will not long survive. 


Four Things Necessary to Make Any Com- 
munity Club Succeed 


ND yet this further fact must always be kept in 
mind, namely, that while it is comparatively easy 
to get neighbors to join a community club, it is 

a vastly harder matter to keep it going and growing 
after it is organized. It is concerning this feature 
that some suggestions of the highest importance were 
made at the Dallas Farm Bureau meeting. With a 
wisdom born of long experience and study, Mrs. John 
R. Alford of Henderson, Texas, (formerly Miss Susan 
Landon), declared that in order to make community 
meetings a success anywhere, four things are essential: 

1. There should be something to laugh at—some 
prank to play or story or game or some other feature 
to liven up the meeting with a dash of fun. Some 
committee should look after this. 

2. There should be some food for thought—some 
talk or discussion or debate or report that definitely 
relates itself to the life and work of farm folks or of 
that particular farm community. No community club 
can long survive that does not help its members in 
practical ways—help them to make and save money 
and increase personal efficiency. 

3. There should be a touch of inspiration—some- 
thing that uplifts and inspires. It may be only a song. 
A club whose members do not learn to sing together is 
not likely to last long. Or it may be the reading of a 
beautiful poem or-of some noble passage of prose. It 
may be the prayer of some good man with heart aflame 
for human betterment. But certainly no community 
meeting is a success that does not lift the souls of its 
members with some touch of inspiration. 

4. Last, but not least, there must be something 
to eat. Mrs. Alford put this last among the four 
essentials for syccessful community meetings. As for 
myself, being a man and therefore possibly less spir- 
itual and more materialistic, I should be inclined to 
place it first. Mrs. Alford suggested that at each meet- 
ing there should be some special refreshment—such as 
ice cream, a watermelon cutting, barbecue, homemade 
candy, etc. Wherever it is practicable, it would be 
still better, in my opinion, for farmers to have a 
monthly (or certainly a quarterly) dinner together, 
either a day-time picnic or a sit-down supper at the 
schoolhouse or lodge room. Anyhow, it is high time 
for farm folks to learn a lesson from city folks about 
the absolute necessity of having something to eat in 
order to get folks to come together. Even the city 
women will not attend receptions or card parties unless 
there are refreshments. 

City chambers of commerce had a hard time getting 
their directors to attend meetings until these meetings 
were combined with mid-day luncheons. And the busi- 
ness men of towns and cities never came together in 
any effective organization for promoting fellowship, 
acquaintance, and gencral community coéperation until 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Civitans, A. B. C., and other 
clubs discovered this fundamental truth, namely, that 
the one and only way to get city folks to work together 
is to get them to eat together. Now our farm folks 
must learn the same lesson! 


|___‘__ MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


ERY rapidly now the time is passing for ordering 

and planting the trees, vines, and shrubbery we 

had expected to get into the ground before the 
sap rises. Let’s not wait till it is too late. 











ri 


| WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING | 





HE books that have impressed me most were the 

lives of Washington and Lorenzo Dow, as they were 

read to me * a tender age. Robinson Crusoe 
to me excelled by far anything on that line. Frank G. 
Carpenter excelled anyone else as a travel-writer, ac- 
cording to my estimate; Charles Dickens in fiction, 
Bill Arp and Josh Billings as humorists, James Whit- 
comb Riley as a poet, John Wesley as a theologian, 
Woodrow Wilson as a statesman, Henry Watterson 
and Henry Grady as journalists. 

Franklin County, Ga. L. S. McWHISTLER. 


| _A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


ICTENG will ever be attempted if all possible 
objection must first be overcome.—Johnson. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What Livestock for Southern Farmers? 


Which Kinds of Livestock Are Most Needed, Which Safest and Most Practical for Production? 


To SUPPLY food for those cultivating the soil, 
or those living on the land, was the original pur- 
pose of farming. It is still an important pur- 
pose of most farms, even though farming has become 
highly commercialized. 

The first purpose of livestock 
production today should be to 
supply certain essential foods for 
those living on the farm. The 
essential food is milk, therefore 
every Southern farm, and still 
further, every farm family in 
the South should have its milk 
supply produced on the farm. 

Dairying.— It is, therefore, 
safe to say that every farm 
should produce dairy products. 
Since all farms should produce dairy products for 
home use to an extent at least twice the present total 
production, the next question that arises is: To what 
extent should the South produce dairy products for 
commerce, or to sell? 





TAIT BUTLER 


The Progressive Farmer believes that commercial 
dairying is the safest, because most likely to prove sat- 
isfactory or profitable of any form of commercial 
livestock production in which Southern farmers can 
engage. Hence, we believe Southern farmers who have 
the will to make it successful 
and the inclination and _ the 
facilities to produce a maxi- 
mum proportion of the feeds 
may safely engage in commer- 
cial dairying. They should start 
with small herds of the best 
grade cows they can procure 
and improve and enlarge their 
herds as they learn the busi-¢ 
ness, by the use of purebred 
sires and liberal and intelligent| 
feeding. 


ee 
ee 


Poultry.—The next kind of 
livestock which all farms may 
produce for home use is poul- 
try. Moreover, all farm fami-, 
lies should produce both dairy 
and poultry products, for there is a difference 
between “farms” and “farm families” in the 
South. One farm may support 20 or 50 farm 
families and we insist that all “farm families” 
should produce poultry and dairy products for 
home use. 


Poultry production is probably the second 
safest and most satisfactory commercial live- 
stock production for Southern farmers to en- 
gage in, provided a high grade of products is 
produced and they are efficiently marketed. 


Hogs.—There is some difference of opinion 

as to whether all Southefn farmers should produce pork 
for home consumption. The writer believes that every 
farm family should produce its own pork supply, 
but the conditions on some farms—that is, where 
there may be many families on one farm—make this 
impracticable, in the opinion of many farmers. We 
must, therefore, qualify our statement. Whenever it 
is considered practicable, every farm family should 
produce its own pork supplies for home use. Some 
may say that it is practicable for every farm family, 
if the landowner and the farm families only thought 
so. This may or may not be true, but if those who 
must do the thing, believe it impracticable, it actually 
is impracticable for them, so long as they think so. 


Hog production for commercial purposes, or to sell, 
is quite a different proposition. For profitable hog 
production, better or more expensive fencing is neces- 
sary than for cattle. Hog production also probably re- 
quires more feed production and more work out of the 
routine on most Southern farms. From 75 to 80 per 
cent of the total cost of producing hogs is feed costs. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Corn or sorghum grains form the chief hog feed on 
Southern farms, and corn production is not generally 
successful, because of low soil fertility and general 
neglect of the crop when its cultivation conflicts with 
the cultivation of cotton. 

Much can be done to lessen the amount of corn re- 
quired in hog production by providing suitable pastures, 
the growing of soybeans, peanuts, velvet beans, sweet 
potatoes and other crops for the hogs to harvest, but 
corn or sorghum grains must form the basis of the 
hog ration and unless the Southern farmer is able and 
willing to produce these grains efficiently, he will be 
greatly handicapped in commercial hog production. 

The Southern farmer’s success in commercial hog 
production, as in all other lines of livestock production, 
depends on the will to succeed, the ability to learn from 
his own experience and the experience of others, and 
the inclination and facilities to produce the largest pro- 
portion of the suitable feeds required. 










SOUTHERN HOGS ARE BEATING ALL COMERS 

This is Upstart 338430, first prize junior yearling and grand champion Berkshire boar, “AY f — = _ 
International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1927. Owned and exhibited by Klondike Farm, All of this feed is home- 
Elkin, N. C., Thurmond Chatham, owner. 


Beef Cattle—The farmer with large areas suit- 
able for grazing, who has the inclination and facili- 
ties for producing *feeds suitable for wintering the 
breeding herd may safely produce feeders or calves to 
sell at weaning time. The production of beef cattle to 
be fed out or fattened on the farm requires consider- 
able investment unless worked into slowly. Moreover, 
a much larger feed production is required. 


The advantages of dairying, poultry, and hogs over 
beef cattle are (1) the quicker or more prompt financial 
returns, and (2) with hogs the more quickly the herd 
may be increased. . 


Any Southern farmgr who has large areas of grazing 
lands which he does not care to use*for grazing dairy 
cattle should produce sufficient beef cattle to graze his 
pastures, consume the residues of crops grown which 
are not otherwise marketable, and to consume the crops 
which must be grown for the improvement of his soils. 

Sheep.—In the production of sheep, especially 
early lambs for the best markets, the chief advantage 
is that there are two salable products, wool and lambs. 


Large flocks of sheep are difficult to handle success- 
fully. Sheep do not require more care than other live- 
stock, but what care they require, especially at lambing 
time, is demanded with an insistence not equalled by 
other livestock. 


Any Southern farmer who will learn the business or 
who has the will to learn and succeed, will produce the 
feeds required, and give the intelligent care demanded, 
will find a small flock of sheep profitable. 


What kind of livestock should the Southern farmer 
produce? Any and all kinds, if he will grow into it, 
has the will to succeed, and will produce the suitable 
feeds required with better than average efficiency. 
There are no climatic or other conditions which are in- 
surmountable obstacles in the production of any farm 
livestock on Southern farms, but livestock require more 
knowledge and more constant care, and in addition just 
as efficient crop production as do field crops. 

Success in livestock production depends on the man, 
more than on all other conditions combined, for it is 
the function of the livestock producer to overcome all 
obstacles to the growth and production of his livestock. 
The man must do the “rustling” for the livestock, and 
ae not the livestock do the “rus- 
tling” for themselves or their 
owner. 

Editor’s Note.—“‘The Feeding 
and Care of the Brood Sow Be- 
fore and at Farrowing”’ is the 
title of next week’s article in 
our 1928 livestock series. Out- 
standing problems and ques- 
tions in Southern livestock pro- 
duction are being solved and 
answered each week. If you are 
interested in doing the best 
farming for yourself, this is a 
series you can’t well afford to 
miss. 


A HOME-GROWN DAIRY 
RATION 


READER writes: “I am 

feeding 10 head of dairy 

cows on sorghum silage, 
Mung bean and soybean hay 
mixed with some _ crabgrass. 
For grain I am feeding corn 
and cob meal, ground oats, and 
cottonseed meal, five bushels 
each of corn and oats and 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal. I 
am feeding one pound of this 
mixture to three of milk or a 
little better. 


grown, for I exchanged cotton 
seed for cottonseed meal.” 
Here is a home-grown ration which should give sat- 
isfactory results and it can be economically produced 
in almost any part of the South, especially if the Mung 
and soybean hay is grown the same season on the same 
land after the oats are harvested. Let us assume that 
a cow receives 35 pounds of sorghum silage, 10 pounds 
of bean hay, and 10 pounds of the grain mixture daily, 
what are the digestible nutrients in her ration :— 


Carbo- 
Protein hydrates Fat 
(pounds (pounds) (pounds) 
35 pounds sorghum silage ........ .21 4.06 18 
10 pounds bean hay .............. 1,10 4.00 12 
10 pounds grain mixture:— 
5.8 pounds corn and cob meal _ .35 3.69 .21 
2.6 pounds ground oats ....... 2 1.35 10 
1.6 pounds cottonseed meal... .53 78 18 
SLE Re aren ee 2.44 13.88 79 
Standard for 22 pounds milk ..... 2.50 13.00 50 


The above ration should be sufficient for a Jersey 
cow giving about three gallons or about 25 pounds of 
milk daily. It will be palatable and has _ sufficient 
variety to prove satisfactory for regular feeding. 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. j 








On Doing Good 
RTHUR NASH died the other day. 
For fifteen years he lived what was 
called “the miracle life.” 

He made clothing in Cifcinnati. Being 
a religious man, he 
determined to prac- 
tice the Golden Rule 
in business. He took 
up the tailoring busi- 
ness, the worst 
sweated industry at 
that time in_ the 
country, gathered 
about him a group 
of loyal workers, 
and began his ex- 
periment. While he kept control of the 
business, his) employees were consulted 
and had a voice in the operation of it. 
The business prospered, wages were in- 
creased, prices were lowered. His estab- 
lishment became a singing hive of in- 
dustry. 

A week before his death he called his 
directors and employees’ committee to- 
gether, and asked them to appoint a com- 
mittee to run the business while he took | 
a vacation. He said, “Some day I am 
going to be jerked out of this business, 
and from this time on it is not going to 
be a one-man business.” 

Death gave him a longer vacation than 
he had counted on. His business asso- 
ciates are banded together to “march on 
toward the goal of his dreams—toward 
universal brotherhood.” 

Nash was said to be peculiar. He was. | 
He believed funny things. 
He believed that the humblest person 
in the industry was as much entitled to 

honor as the “boss.” 

He believed that all who made the busi- 
ness go, should profit by it. 

He believed that people should work 
in a place flooded with sunshine, filled 
with fresh air, and rioting with happi- 
Tess. 

He believed that codperation applied to | 
an industry was the only way of getting | 
things properly done. | 

He believed in giving people who fell, | 
or failed, a second and.third chance to | 
make good. | 

He believed that the Church would help 
any one who would attend. He practiced 
what he preached and went regularly. 

He believed in prayer, and said that he 
could often pray.his way through difficul- 
ties that he could not think through. 

He believed in the Bible, and kept a 
copy of the Scriptures about his desk or 
in his pocket. 


And—they nicknamed him Golden 
Rule Nash. When he died, little children 
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Steel 


Why both are required for Quality Bodies 


Fisher Bodies are of wood and steel construction. 
Up to the present time, this is the only type of 
automobile body construction which permits of 
maximum strength, maximum resiliency and 
maximum safety—In wood and steel construc- 
tion, the wood reinforces the steel and the steel 
reinforces the wood. This results in the strong- 
est kind of construction known to body builders. 
It also affords the necessary resiliency and the 


ability to absorb noise.— Resiliency in a body is 
necessary because the car body is continuously 
subjected to shocks and strains. There is no 
material which combines strength and resiliency 
as does wood. And there is no body construction 
stronger than that in which wood reinforces steel 
and steel reinforces wood. Because Fisher Bodies 
are so constructed, there are no stronger bodies 
than those which Fisher builds. 





cried because they had lost a friend. 


What greater glory can come to any 
of us than that we, like our Master, might 
go about doing good!” 





-——— 


|___ASK ME ANOTHER | 


Answers on Page 15 


N what types of soil are the best yields 
of potatoes generally obtained? 

2. Name the vegetable which supplies juice 
equal to orange juice in preventing scurvy 
among children. 

3. Approximately how many miles of fur- 
Tow are turned in plowing an acre? 

4. What is the average length of time that 
the hog price trend is upward? 

5. What is the average length of time that 
the hog price trend is downward? 

6. What is the major trend in hog prices 
and how long is it likely to continue? 

_7. What is the chief cause of the swings 
in hog prices? 
oa With a general downward trend in the 

Og market, is there a chance for seasonal 
Strength in prices? 

9. How many times have hog prices shown 
am upward and then a downward trend? 

10. What do stockmen mean by a ‘“40- 
Pox nd cow,” a “500-pound cow”? 



























































Bracing—Every Fisher Body 
is staunchly braced at all points 
subject to strain. That is one 
reason why a Fisher Body stands 
up month after month and year 

year in the hardest kind 
of service. 


Body by FISHER | 


Bias 


—_ ; a i 
{8 
it 
= : 
Lumber— The lumber for Clear Vision Corner Pillars 


Fisher Bodies is carefully 
selected and seasoned, and 
subjected to many close in- 
spections, both before and 
after being cut for building 
into a body. 










—The narrow front pillars of a 
Fisher Body eliminate the “blind 
spot” in driving, enabling the 
driver to see objects in front and 
on the sides at all times—thus 
preventing accidents. 
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Bigger, better values than ever in 
F 





Galvanized 
quality zinc as used on 
Catalog gives 


Roofing. Guaranteed 


Prices cut tothe bone. Savings greater ever. 









with 99 94/100 
t. Adds to life of fence 
dds years 


Farm, Poultry and Lawn 




























white . 

in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health ucts to your neigh . Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
ete. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience req 

we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 
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The Progressive. Farmer 


Blaney Sumrell of Pitt: Master Farmer 


Progressive Methods, Wise Planning, and Hard Work Have Brought Success 


¥y OU should *have seen us the first 
meal we had here,” said Blaney 
Sumrell of Pitt County, after having 
been congratulated upon being chosen a 
Master Farmer and upon having such a 
beautiful home and surroundings. “We 
ate our first meal here from a table 
made of carpenter horses and mortar 
boards used in the construction of our 
home. We had goods boxes for chairs 
and my wife’s first kitchen cabinet was 
made from a large box we got at the 
store.” 
“You must have married rather young,” 
I suggested. 
“No,” said Mr. Sumrell. “I stayed 





“uy 
BLANEY SUMRELL: MASTER FARMER 


with my father until I was 27 years old, 
having married when I was 25.” 


I. Mr. Sumrell’s Story of His Start 


oe OU see,” continued Mr. Sumrell 

(who is now 45 years old and ‘has 
never lived anywhere except with his 
father and at his present home), “when 
I was a lad my father was badly in debt. 
Times were hard and farmers had very 
little opportunity to make money in this 
section of the country. However, when 
I was about 15 years old, I remember 
farmers were beginning to consider the 
growing of bright leaf tobacco. After 
first advising with a number of friends, 
Father called us boys in and told us that 
the only way out was to grow tobacco. 
So we got our axes and went into the 
woods. And we hewed out the logs for 
our first tobacco barn. 


“Raising the old home debt by growing 
tobacco to be delivered by mule team to 
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By E. F. ARNOLD 


County Agent, Pitt County, N.C. 








T THE very beginning of their married life, though their farm was poor 

and their beginning small, Mr. and Mrs. Sumrell made three golden 
resolutions :— 

1, We will school our children. 

2. Instead of trying to buy more acres, we will make the best home we can 

out of what we have. 

3. So far as we can, we will grow all our home supplies at home. 

How they have lived up to these pledges and prospered, is the theme of 
County Agent Arnold’s inspiring contribution to our series of Master Farmer 
articles. 








markets of which the nearest was 100 


miles away, was some undertaking. But vas 4 c 


we boys decided to see Dad through. By peo, 
hard work we did eventually see all the ~~ 
debts paid and our father gradually be- 
came known as an outstanding tobacco 
planter. The surplus. money my father 
made was put into additional lands, In 
the division, my home place here was 
allotted to me.” 

“You must have been your father’s 
favorite son,” I suggested as I looked 
out from his beautiful home over the 
fields that lay deep in crops of corn, cot- 
ton, and soybeans. 

“Well, I hardly think so,” replied Mr. 
Sumrell. “This place was known at that 
time as the ‘Luther McLawhorn Place.’ 
And when the folks in this section want- 
ed to cast reflections on a_neighbor’s 
farm they would say, ‘It’s as poor as the 
Luther McLawhorn Place.’ The only 
buildings on it then were those log to- 
bacco barns and the tenant houses you 
see out yonder.” 


II. The Young Couple Highly Re- 
solve Upon a Worthy Task 


\ HILE eating at this loose board 

table with goods boxes as chairs, 
Mr. .Sumrell and his wife (who was 
formerly Miss Ethel Pierce, daughter of 
a neighbor of Blaney’s father) came to 
two wise decisions :— 

1. They would see that their children 
got an education, and 5 aR j 


2. Instead of trying to buy more acres 


A FULL SMOKEHOUSE AND THE DINNER BELL ATOP IT 


acres of land and that known far and 
wide for its non-productivity, it took a 
rather optimistic mind even in these two 
fine young people at their first meal, 
served in Camping-out style, amid such 
unpromising surroundings, to visualize 
the splendid picture their farm presents 
today. Here are some of the things 
which make the picture pleasant to the 
eye of the observer: An attractive 8- 
room home, well furnished, with lights, 
water, bath, every kitchen convenience, 
electric iron and fan, oil stoves and range, 
pantries—in fact, a modern kitchen and 
fine dining room modernly arranged. 
Located near the dwelling is the wash 
house, where the electric light plant and 








Master Farmer Sumrell rings the bell for dinner atop the smokehouse in which he cures 
° ene 5,000 pounds of meat each year. At the left Mr. Sumrell is showing one of his two-year-old 


hams. 


they would build up and equip what 


they had. 


To my way of thinking, with only 100 
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THE SUMRELL FARM HOME 


the home laundry are operated, the meat 
dressed and the lard rendered, and the 
farm tools sharpened. To one side is a 
well-built smokehouse, where the supply 
never runs low, and on which is perched 
a dinner bell that calls the family from 
labor to refreshment. Back of this is 
the sweet potato curing house built from 
government plans furnished by the 
county agent. Off to the left in a grove 
are to be seen the tobacco curing houses 
of wood and of concrete, and a little to 
the side are to be found tool sheds and 
the tobacco pack and grading house. 
All are equipped in the modern way for 
the purpose for which they are used. 

It has been said that “where there is 
no vision the people perish.” But Mr. 
Sumrell found that it took more than 
vision. It took downright stoical cour- 
age to persist in getting the things he 
wanted with nothing but 100 acres of 
starvation-poor soil to start with. He 
not only wanted the things I have men- 
tioned, but he also wanted a productive 
soil, This he has secured by crop rota- 
tion, winter cover crops, and the use of 
legumes. 


Ill. Another Day of Decision Well 
Used 


OR an average couple with keen de- 
sire for the, finer things in life, the 


solution would have been to rent or sell 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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American Steel & Wire 
Company 


Barbed Wire made by the American Steel 8 
Wire Company stands supreme in tensile 
strength, quality of steel, regularity of twist, 
galvanizing, and firmness of barbs. For the 
utmost in utility and durability at low cost 
these brands will serve you best. 


Baker Perfect—Waukegan— Ellwood 
Glidden—Ellwood Junior—American 
Glidden—Lyman Four Point— 
American Special 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes- 
barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Oxlahoma City, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, *San Francisco, *Los Angeles, *Portland, *Seattle. 


"United Statés Steel Products Company 





TREES ° 


For Shelter Shade trees, ects 
For Beauty fruit trees, add to home 
or Service comforts and home values. 
In the city yard, around the small town 
pw nen real Pome, by ene flowers notte 
ecessity. e i i 
With tha ret ae is nothing compa: 


Southern Planting Facts 
Ournew booklet, will tell youhow \ 
Ysimpleit isto havea beautiful home, 
and assist you in planning the 
shrub border or garden. A copy 
willbe mailed on receipt of 
your name and address, 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
Glen Saint Mary, Florida 19-28 





wi 
ene orders for our high le tai- 

. Nev rices 
and beautiful styles. seapser 


To introduce our unbeatable values,’ classy 

es and erfect tailoring, we make hie 
ots juctory free suit offer—something d - 
ettar, bigger, more liberal than any offer 


Handsome Carrying Case Outfit 
WE BRE. Write dy For pape dA 








4601A Front St. | 7 
Galesburg, Kan. | for iawna, 


BEAUTIFUL. DIAMONDS 


Wetehes and Joweiry Sold on Easy Terms. Catalog free. 
M. ACHESON COMPANY, 





e Richmond, Virgiala 








HEALTH SERMONETTES 
"aatior,” Health Department 


Victuals 

INCE Adam ate the apple in the Gar- 

den of Eden, man has been greatly 
concerned about the quantity, and quality 
of his food. Someti-nes he has been kept 
from starvation by 
prudence and fore- 
sight. During the 
seven years of famine 
spoken of in the Bi- 
ble man was kept 
from starvation be- 
cause of the inter- 
pretation of a dream 
by Joseph, who 
stored food in the 
seven years of plenty. 
Man has also been fed by miracles. The 
children of Israel were fed by manna 
from Heaven during’ their lengthy wan- 
derings in the wilderness, and on another 
occasion many thousands were fed with 
the loaves and fishes. 


We read in secular history of the great 
famines that have come in the world 
from time to time, when thousands of 
human beings died from starvation be- 
cause of overcrowding of population and 
undersupply of food. The first move made 
in any war is to create a famine by cut- 
ting off food supplies from the enemy. 
If that can be done the enemy will soon 
be forced to surrender. 

We will never have a widespread food 
famine in the good old U. S. A. unless 
seasons fail, or population gets out of 
proportion to food supplies, or some great 
unforeseen calamity happens. 





DR. REGISTER 


Individual Famine.—But nation-wide 
famines are not the only kind to be 
avoided. There is such a thing as an in- 
dividual or one-person famine. This hap- 
pens when an individual, old or young, 
does not receive the right sort of food 
in the right quantity for the proper 
nourishment of the body. Right here, 
in this land of plenty, we daily see evi- 
dence of eundernourishment in children. 
We know there are thousands of cases 
of pellagra and rickets. This undernour- 
ishment and these diseases are caused 
mostly by either a shortage or a total 
famine in some kind (or kinds) of food 
needed in a properly balanced diet, rather 
than by an actual lack of food. 

Common Sense in Diet.—We read so 
much about the calories each person 
should have at each meal, so much about 
carbohydrates, proteins, mineral salts, 
vitamines, acids, and alkalies, that the 
general public gets confused, so I want to 
put in just a plain practical word about 
“victuals”—just everyday honest-to-good- 
ness food. 


The following quotation from an ex- 
tremely high authority, the annual report 


of ‘the Ministry of Health of Great | 


Britain, simplifies the diet question and in 
a very few words covers its practical 
side :— 

“All the defects which may exist in 
diets in common use can be readily cor- 
rected by the addition of milk and green 
vegetables. Jt would be to the best in- 
terests of the nation if these foods could 
be produced in sufficient quantities and 
at a low enough price to enable every one 
to include them in their daily diet.” 

I take it for granted that fruits were 
expected to be a part of any normal diet. 
In other words, if a person is not doing 
well on his regular diet, then let’s add 
more milk, vegetables, and fruit. Of 
course, if there is some disease already 
established, you should see your doctor, 
and have him prescribe a diet suited to 
your case. 


, Uncle Ab Says 


Don’t make excuses 
unless they're demanded; 
maybe your work is bet- 
ter than you think, 


Rubber 
like this 


gives extra 


Wweare--- 











OU can stretch a strip cut from 
a “U.S.” Blue Ribbon upper more 
than 5 times its own length! No finer, 
more durable rubber was ever put 
into a boot—and it means flexibility 
under the bends and strains—long 
wear when other boots split and crack. 
The extra wear in a “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbon Boot is built in all through. 
Look at it! The sole is oversize—as 
tough as the tread of a tire. And at 
every vital point in the boot, from 4 
to 11 separate layers of strong rubber 
and fabric reinforcements are anchored 
in—to give extra strength. 
Seventy-five years of experience in 
making waterproof footwear is back 
of “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes. They fit better, they look 
better, they wear better. Get a pair— 
and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


ee 99 





U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


are made of high-quality rub- 
ber — flexible, long-wearing. 
They have sturdy gray soles, 
uppers red or black—come in 
knee to hip lengths 


The “U.S.” 

Blue Ribbon Walrus 
slips on right over your 
shoes. Irs smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like 
aboot. Either red or black 

—4 or 5 buckles 


BLUE RIBBON 
Boots Walrus 
Arctics Rubbers 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What.Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


A New and Better Mountain Cabbage 


“Where can I buy seed of the new kind 
of cabbage grown in the mountains of 
North Carolina?” Write H. R. Niswon- 
ger, extension horti- 
culturist, Asheville, 
N. C., for source of 
seed, how to grow, 
and when to sow in 
your locality. 


Wants Early Can- 





taloupes 
“Tf I start canta- 
loupes im pots or 


veneer bands will 
they ripen earlier 
than from field. plantings?” With hotbed 
or green house for starting the plants 
and proper care, you can expect the 
forced plants to produce ripe fruits 10 
to 15 days earlier than field-grown plants. 
Preventing Rust on Plows 

“What do you think of hog lard for 
preventing rust on plows and other metal 
implements?” We very much prefer lead 
and oil, mineral paint, or vaseline. Ap- 
ply after thorough cleaning. They are 
cheaper and better. Don’t overlook the 
necessity for keeping all equipment housed. 


Ch 


NEWMAN 


Nitrate of Soda Deliveries Increase 
“What is the chance of having enough 
nitrate of soda to go around in 1928?” 
According to Commercial Fertilizer, a 
trade magazine published in Atlanta, 
1,750,000 tons of nitrate have been sold 


for delivery before June 1, 1928, and it is . 


intimated that before the season ends at 
least 1,225,000 additional tons will be 
sold. The total sales for the 1926-1927 
season amounted to 1,753,000 tons. It is 
doubtful if the supply will equal the de- 
mand this season. 
Start Spring Carrots Early 

“When is the best time to sow carrot 
seed for the early spring crop?” Late 
September in the Coastal Plains, where 
you live. If you refer to spring or late 
winter planting, then sow the seed in 
early March, and even in January in 
lower South Carolina. It is a good plan 
to make two or three sowings at inter- 
vals of two weeks. 
Electric Lights for Laying Hens 

“Will electric lights make hens lay 
more eggs and does it pay for this pur- 
pose?” Tests have proved that artificial 
lights enable hens to consume more feed, 
if provided, and produce more. The cost 


Late 


me] OSTH Carolina again ranks seventh 
in value of farm crops produced by 
the states of the Union and sixthin value 
of the 22 principal crops. This is the 
same rank held by the 
state at the close of the 
crop year of 1926, Last 
year (1927) the farm 
value of all crops pro- 
duced in this state, bas- 
ed on. prices prevailing 
December 1, was $361,605,000. The state 
was exceeded by Texas, Iowa, California, 
Illinois, Nebraska, and Kansas in the or- 
der named. 


Increased Tobacco Acreage Expect- 
ed—The acreage of tobacco will be 
increased in North Carolina in 1928, ac- 
cording to predictions made by E. Y. 
Floyd, tobacco specialist, who has been 
in the field continuously since early Jan- 
uary giving demonstrations and holding 
meetings in the interest of better tobacco 
growing. Mr. Floyd says he held meet- 
ings with about 2,000 tobacco growers 
within two weeks and most of these 
growers predicted increased acreage. 
However, the growers are incli to pay 
more attention to quality of leaf this 
year, says Mr. Floyd. 

Seed Potatoes From Prince Edward 





of the lighting and the increased produc- 
tion due to it will in each case determine 
whether it is profitable. 


Fertilizer for Peanuts 

“T have applied 600 pounds of super- 
phosphate (acid phosphate) to rye that I 
will follow with peanuts next spring after 
turning the rye under. Will it be neces- 
sary to use any fertilizer wnder the 
plants?” I would apply lime in the usual 
way or top-dress the rye with lime just 
before plowing down and then apply 300 
or 400 pounds of fertilizer under the 
plants. This should analyze about 12-2-5 
and can be made by mixing 1,500 pounds 
of superphosphate (acid phosphate), 150 
pounds of cottonseed meal and _ the 
same quantity of nitrate of soda or some 
similar nitrogen supply and 200 pounds 
of muriate of potash. 


Plowing for Fire Prevention 


“ HAVE a broomsedge field with a 

good stand of two- and three-year- 
old pines and want to know how to keep 
fire out.” 


Plow about four furrows around the 
field, using a chain on the plow to help 
bury the broomsedge. This leaves a bare 
strip that will not be crossed by an ordin- 
ary fire. If the field has more than two 
acres in it, then plow a protecting strip 
as above but through the field, so that 
the fire may be confined to sections and 
to protect the entire field from burning 


in case fire gets out; or a 3- or 4-foot 
strip may be barred off, throwing the 
furrows away from the strip, then burn 
the broomsedge on the 3- or 4-foot strip. 


Lime for Beets and Carrots 


_ IT advisable to lime the soil for 
beets and carrots?” 


We will answer this question by giving 
the results of an experiment made by the 
New Jersey Experiment Station in study- 
ing the influence of lime on these crops :-— 

Pound lime per acre 


None 1,000 2,000 4,000 
Yield of beets per acr 
3,296 8,584 7,756 


e 
(without tops), Ibs... fT 
Yield of carrots per acre 

300 «2,440 8,960 10,750 


(without tops), Ibs... 

+Complete failure. 

The lesson this experiment teaches is, 
“no lime, no crops.” Some soils are 
pretty well supplied with lime and others 
are not. We suggest that you try both 
beets and carrots with and without lime 
and thus prove that lime is or is not 
profitable on your soil. 


When to Breed a Sow With Pigs 


“¥ HAVE a sow that will soon wean 
her pigs and want to know when to 
rebreed her.” 

If the sow has been on a full ration of 
rich feed during the last five weeks of 
her nursing period, her milk flow will 
be heavy. If it seems wise to do so, she 
may be returned to the lot a couple of 





ONE STEP IN SUCCESSFUL PECAN 
When the trees have reached the size shown here, deep plowing will be injurious. 
vation should be limited to plowing under the cover crops. 


GROWING 
Culti- 
All other cultivation (for pre- 


serving a mulch or keeping down weeds) can be done with disk harrows or ordinary culti- 


vators such as are used for cotton or corn, 


times for the pigs to nurse and thus avoid 
inflammation of the udder and the possi- 
ble loss of teats. Within a week after 
weaning if she has been fed liberally an 
appropriate ration, she will be in ideal 
condition for rebreeding. If, however, 
she has been allowed to run down seri- 
ously in flesh, she should be made to 
pass this period and then be fed liberally 
through a flushing period of three weeks. 
She should then come in season again 


and can be bred. 


When to Fertilize Pecan Trees 


| HAVE a 10-acre pecan orchard. The 
trees are five to ten years old. Your 
articles on the culture of pecans have 
been very helpful, and I want some more 
information from you. I want to give 
these trees a good application of 8-3-3 
fertilizer. Is it all right to apply it in 
January? If not, when should it be ap- 
plied?” 

No, fertilizer should not be applied to 
pecan trees in January. Wait until growth 
starts or at the earliest, do not apply until 
10 days or two weeks before the buds 
show signs of swelling. If stable manure 
is to be applied, January is a good month 
to give it. This should be scattered broad- 
cast on the ground under the trees up to 
within two to four feet of the trunk and 
out two to four feet beyond the spread 
of the branches. 


Destroying Chickweed in the Lawn 
"| HAVE a beautiful stand of blue- 


grass and white clover in my lawn, 
but they are being crowded out in patches 
by chickweed. What must I do?” 

Rake the chickweed carefully aff in 
one direction, using a fine tooth garden 
rake. Then rake in the opposite direc- 
tion, drawing the rake with a quick mo- 
tion. Do this as often as the chickweed 
threatens to overtop the grass from now 
until next June. Topdress all the lawn 
with a mixture made of 9 parts each of 
superphosphate (acid phosphate) and ni- 
trate of soda and 2 parts of muriate 
of potash. Apply ™% pound to each 10 
x 10 feet of lawn surface. In late Feb- 
ruary and again in April topdress with 
14 pound nitrate of soda to each 10 x 10 
feet. Let no chickweed go to seed; rake 
it off every time it blooms, which may be 
as early as December and on to mid- 
summer. 


North Carolina Farm News 


Island.— Thirty thousand bushels oi 
seed Irish potatoes from Prince Edward 
Island, Canada, arrived by water at Wil- 
mington January 9, for early Irish 
potato growers of Eastern Carolina. De- 
spite the fact that the importers paid a 
duty of $9,000 and a freight charge of 
$4,000, it was said that the seed would 
be purchased at a saving of about $3,500 
compared with Maine grown seed shipped 
by rail. The growers hope to get an 
earlier crop by having this seed from a 
far Northern location. 


Poultry Institute Banqueted.—Forty 
poultry growers of Henderson County 
attended the poultry institute held at 
Hendersonville by County Agent O. B. 
Jones and Dr. B. F. Kaupp, head of the 
poultry department of State College, 
January 10, 11, and 12. A feature of the 
institute was a banquet tendered the poul- 
try organization on the closing night. O. 
H. Williams, president of the Poultry 
Growers’ Association, declared that the 
institute had been very valuable both to 
the members of the association and to the 
other interested growers who attended. 

More Than Half of Our Master 
Farmers Are Dairymen.—John A. 
Arey, dairy extension specialist, observes 
that 58 per cent of the Master Farmers 


selected last year by The Progressive 
Farmer and the extension service of State 
College are dairymen. “This fact repre- 
sents a strong endorsement of the dairy 
industry when it is considered’ that these 
men are in a crop growing state where the 
natural influences would be towards the 
production of money crops rather than 
towards dairying,” says Mr. Arey. Mr. 
Arey believes that most of the best farm- 
ers in North Carolina are interested in 
dairying either as a major farm enter- 
prise or as a sideline to successful crop 
farming. 


Cotton Staple Too Short for Local 
Mills.—More than half of the cotton 
grown in the Southeastern States is ex- 
ported and more than half of the cotton 
consumed by the local mills is brought 
in from other sections. This is largely 
because the cottons produced in this area 
are too short, declares Dr. R. Y. Win- 
ters, plant breeder and director of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station. 
Over 85 per cent of the production is 
less than an inch in length. The mills of 
the Southeast require 30 per cent of their 
consumption in cottons of one inch or 
longer staple. The possibilities of pro- 


ducing such cotton are very good, says 
Dr. Winters. and as a proof he offers the 


successful work done in growing Mexi- 
can Big Boll, Cleveland and other varie- 
ties by community effort in North Caro- 
lina. 


| AUNT HET 
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“Two of my girls mighty near failed i» 
the ninth grade, but the other never did 
git boy cracy.” 

“T tried hirin’ @ servant onee, but there 
ain’t no satisfaction in it unless you can 
make up your mind not to care a 
whether things is done right or not.” 
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| LET'S NOT LOSE OUR MEAT | 
| AFTER ITISMADE | 


UT we are likely to lose it now very 





soon if we run a boarding house for 
skippers and just let them take it. 

Many Southern farmers could make 
$500 a year more if they only had the 
hogs to kill and a smokehouse to cure and 
keep the meat in. It is discouraging to 


have meat spoil after all our trouble in| 


making it. But there is no occasion for 
its spoiling if proper methods of butch- 
ering, salting, and storing are followed. 
When meat spoils, something has been 
neglected or something has not been done 
right. 


After meat has been properly cured, 
there is still great danger of loss if it is 
not protected from “skippers,” which are 
nothing but maggots, from-.eggs laid by 
a small fly. These maggots attack lean 
meat, like hams and shoulders, after it 
has been cured, smoked and even stored. 
But there will be no skippers in our meat 
if the fly is not allowed to lay its eggs 
on tt. 

Fresh meat, or meat that has recently 
been cured, is more subject to attack and 
most severely injured. Meat that has 
been cured for some time and kept un- 
der good protective surroundings becomes 
almost immune. 


As warm weather approaches skipper 
flies emerge and soon begin laying eggs. 
Before this occurs is the time to prevent 
the laying of eggs on the meat. This 
protection should be given right now and 
here are the control measures given by 
C. H. Brannon, extension entomologist of 


. the N. C. College of Agriculture :— 


1. Cured meat stored in a well-screened 
farm smokehouse should require no 
further protection. 

2. Destroy promptly all infested meat 
which cannot be reconditioned by trim- 
ming. Skippers breed in bones and scraps 
of meat if such are not destroyed. 

3. To kill skippers in any of their 
stages of development fumigate with hy- 
drocyanic acid gas. This gas is a deadly 
poison and should be used only by persons 
with knowledge of its dangers and ex- 
perience in handling it. 


4. To prevent the flies from entering 
where the meat is stored, protect by 
screening with 30-mesh wire cloth and 
keep doors and other openings closed. 

5. To protect meat when stored where 
flies can enter wrap each piece of 
meat in paper and then enclose in a 
closely-woven cloth sack. But if stored 
in wire cloth protected frames or closets, 
cured meat need not be wrapped or 
sacked. 


There is little danger of skipper eggs 
having beea laid on meat butchered this 
winter and no skippers will be found in 
meat that has been protected from the 
skipper fly. Consequently, if proper care 
is given as suggested, we can depend upon 
having meat free from skippers. 





| NEW WORLD GUERNSEY | 
RECORD 


‘Tue new world record Guernsey cow 
in class CCC, Coker Golden Carna- 
tion 135458, is owned by the Pedigreed 
Seed Company, Hartsville, South Caro- 
lina. It is not the first time she has made 
an Advanced Register record as she has 
a Class G record of 12,088.7 pounds of 
milk and 628.5. pounds of butterfat to her 
credit. 

Coker Golden Carnation 135458 with 
12,387.3 pounds of milk and 630.7 pounds 
of butterfat qualifies for first place in 
class CCC, being the second daughter of 
Amelia’s Rose Gold of Ophir 80460, A. 
R., to make a state leader and national 
class leader record within a year’s time. 





“Carnation” is out of Carnation of 
Coker Farms 133161 that has a record of 
9,795.3 pounds of milk and 429.65 pounds 
of butterfat in class G. 
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The Biggest Thing in Farming 
Is Worth Saving! 


ME is the most valuable thing we have. 
4 ka) Every hour saved in crop production is 
ey) an hour of profit at the end of the year. 
Este} And that is where McCormick- Deering 
Tillage Tools come in! 


Whether you have need of fast-working tractor tools 
that till as many as 70 acres a day (the 21-foot disk har- 
row) or the surprising Rotary Hoe that has taken row-crop 
sections by storm, you can find the implement you need in 
the McCormick-Deering line. Disk harrows, soil pulverizers, 
field and orchard cultivators, spring-tooth harrows, rotary 
hoes, cover crop harrows, peg-tooth harrows, quack grass 
harrows—tillage tools of every description, for tractor or 
horse operation. 


If you will drop in on the McCormick-Deering dealer 
in your community he will show you the tools best suited 
to your soil and crop needs. And he will point out a great 
number of new features and refinements. The kind of 
“Good Equipment” that “Makes a Good Farmer Better.” 


Folders sent on request. 
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Jhé ROTARY HOE 


D. M. Gregg, Harrisonville, Mo., 
says: “The rotary hoe will pay 
fer itself in labor saving in two 
or three weeks and probably pay 
for itself in increased yield on 25 
acres of corn.” 


Jacob Moser, Waterloo, Ia., says: 
“I never saw anything nicer than 
the job the rotary hoe does in 
young corn. It leaves the soil as 
mellow as a garden.” 


PRINGTIME WORK 

at wonderful speed, and 
very well done. McCormick- 
Deering Tractor, Tractor 
Disk Harrow, and Double- 
Gang Soil Pulverizer mak- 
ing a fine seed bed, well 
mixed, pulverized and com- 
pacted. Once-over and 
ready— at 20 acres a day. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


‘chi OF AMERICA 
606 So. Michigan Ave. CLaiaemataded’ 


Chicago, 


Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
TILLAGE TOOLS 



































































you'll find this Planet Jr. No. 


HIS book shows the finest, 
most beautiful wall papers, 
chosen by famous designers, 
and priced amazingly low. 
Gives valuable suggestions 
about colors and design. Shows 
pettus of unusual beauty— 
oth neutral hues and gay 
modern papers. Tells how to 
hang them easily, expertly. 
This remarkable book costs 
nothing. Send for it now. 


Quaker Wall Paper Co. 
1800 Sepviva St., Philadelphia {{ 









or single wheel hoe it plows, furrows, 
hills, cultivates and weeds, astride 
or in between rows. 





Seeder, plow, hoe, cultivator— 
four tools in one. 















The all-season tool 
for your garden 


7p Yeer day that you can work in your garden, 


Double and Single Wheel Hoe useful. What a 
time saver it is! How much satisfaction it puts 
into your garden work. How much better re- 
sults it helps you get. First, as a seeder, it 
drills and covers the seed accurately, in 
perfectly straight, even rows, just thickly 
enough, at the best depth. As a double 














25 Seeder, 









Write for new catalog, giving 
full details. Mailed free with 
our interesting garden booklet. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


Dept. 46-B 
5th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 

























Cheapest at 
Harvest Time 


—ee can’t tell what fertilizer costs when 

you buy it. The only way to measure 
its true cost is in results. No matter how little 
you pay for fertilizer, you haven’t saved a cent 
unless it increases your profits. No. You can’t 
tell what fertilizer costs until the harvest is in. 
But you can tell what it is worth and you can 
tell right now. 





















Royster’s 
for Extra Profits 


You don’t have to buy your fertilizer in the 
“dark”. You don’t have to guess. For 43 
years thousands of farmers have been using 
Royster’s. Every year they are buying more 
and more. Would they be doing this if it 
hadn’t made good in a big way? Royster’s 


: fertilizers are high analysis, powerful, rich. 
Easy to put down. Ask the Royster dealer 
mear you. 


‘Sp | 


ROYSTER 


FIELD TESTED 
Fertilizers 











































For Saw Milling 


and all uses for which an engine is re- 
quired, a Frick Portable Engine, as illus- 
trated, will more than please you. We 
have built: engines for seventy-five years. 
Also Saw Mills, Slab-burning Portable 
Engines, Threshers and Steam Traction 

ines, in sizes to meet all requirements. 


FRICK COMPANY 


Salisbury, N. C. Columbia, S. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. Nashville, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. 


















































Extra money and lots of it can be harvested from your timber with 
a Vance Saw Mill outfit. Saw your neighbor’s timber too; all in 
spare time when regular crops are gathered. Keep your timber 
thinned out and give smaller trees a chance to grow. Cut full 
grown trees that will never be worth more. One average tree sawed 
into lumber brings around $28. Lumber is easy te sell at a good 
price the year ’round. You don’t need te know anything about 
sawmilling te operate a Vance. Write for our free book that tells 
facts. Your name on a post card will bring it. 











WINSTON SALEM N.C. 















































The Progressive Farmer 


How Insects Pass the Winter 


No. III of Our Nature Lessons for Young and Old 
By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


HAT has become of the insect 

chorus we heard last ‘fall? Are 
those musicians having a long intermis- 
sion? Many of the insects die when 
frost or cold weath- 
er comes. Others 
live over the winter 
in various forms or 
stages, as the egg, 
larva, pupa, cocoon, 
or chrysalis. Others 
hibernate, sometimes 
coming out on warm 
days; and still oth- 
ers migrate. 

We all know 
about birds migrating—but insects? Yes, 
the Monarch butterfly migrates. As cool 
weather approaches, these butterflies 
often gather in great flocks and fly back 
to the South. 


The Mourning Cloak butterflies hiber- 
nate as adults, seeking semi-shelter in 
crevices, under shingles, or behind loose 
flakes of bark, or up under eaves. It is 
hard to realize that these delicate crea- 
tures can survive, only partially shelter- 
ed, even Northern, winters. When the 
sunshine is warm, they are likely to be 
seen flitting about in late January or 
February. 


The Red Admiral butterfly hibernates 
both as an adult and as a chrysalis, but, 
unlike the Mourning Cloak which comes 
out with the first bit of warm sunshine, 
the Red Admiral remains long in winter 
quarters, coming out in spring. 





MRS. GREEN 


The boll weevil also kibernates. “Even 
the present cold spell,” says Dr. Leiby, 
“has not materially diminished them, as 
boll weevils are natives of high, dry 
plateaus, where the temperature goes 
very low in winter. By now the boll 
weevil is well protected, having buried 
itself in barns and hay stacks.” 

Among the grasshoppers, most of the 
species pass the winter in the egg stage, 
but sometimes in early spring we find 
young ones which were hatched in late 
fall and they seem as spry as if they 
had not been frozen stiff. 


The katydids, which last fall so per- 
sistently insisted that Katy did or Katy 
didn’t, are dead. The female katydid 
lays eggs in early fall and continues to 
lay at intervals until killed by frost. In 
spring the egg splits along its top edge 
and young katydids, pale in color, 
emerge. Both the grasshoppers and 
katydids shed their skins, during the 
nymph period, to accommodate their 
growth. 


Among the yellow-jacket wasps, all die 
off in the fall, except the queen mother, 
who survives the winter in some pro- 
tected place, and in spring builds a little 
nest of paper, in which she lays her eggs, 
and gathers food for the young. 


Although the honeybees store honey 
for the winter, the drones are stung or 
bitten to death by their sisters the latter 
part of the season when the honey supply 
runs low. 


The bumblebees are not so thrifty nor 
forehanded as the honey-bees and do not 
provide enough food to keep the whole 
colony during the winter. Only the 
mother bees, or queen bees, survive the 
cold season. Perhaps they are ~ better 
nourished and have more endurance than 
the workers. 


The tent caterpillars, which spoil the 
appearance of so many trees, pass the 
winter in the egg stage. The eggs are 
laid by the dull yellowish, or reddish 
brown moth, in clusters about a twig 
early in the summer. The eggs remain 
for several months. Just before, or 
about the time the leaves appear, the 
eggs hatch into larvae, which feed upon 
the young buds or the opening leaves. 





These larvae are sociable creatures. 
Those which hatch from the same egg 
cluster keep together, and they build a 
tent to which they retreat when not 
feeding. Sometimes these tents measure 
two or more feet in length. When the 
larvae are ready to transform they leave 
the trees and makes cocoons in some 
sheltered place. The cocoons are usually 
yellowish white. The pupal stage lasts 
about three weeks. 


The tents containing the larvae should 
be destroyed by burning or spraying 
with kerosene, as soon as they appear in 
the spring. It should be done early in 
the morning, or late in the evening, when 
the larvae are not scattered over the 
tree feeding. 


HINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


References: “Handbook of Nature-Study,” 
A. B. Comstock; ‘‘Manual of Insects,’ J. H. 
Comstock. 


Main Topic.—Most of the insects die when 
cold weather comes. The species are carried 
over in egg, larvae, or pupal stage. Some 
insects hibernate, and a few migrate. 


Correlation.—Language; paragraph topics. 
1. Description of tent caterpillars. 2. Where 
the Monarch butterfly spends the winter. 


Practical Experiment.—Let children gather 
hibernating larvae found in winter quarters. 
Keep outside, in box with cheesecloth tacked 
over open side. Watch development. 


Questions and Observations.—1. What but- 
terfly migrates South for winter? 2, What 
hibernating butterfly are you likely to see 


first? 3. What happens to the drones of the , 


honeybees? When? 4. How does the boll 
weevil spend the winter? 5. What is the 
nymph stage? 





| TOBACCO GROWERS HAVE | 
_ LARGER INCOME | 


OBACCO growers with 46,200 acres 

less tobacco in 1927 than they had 
in 1926, will receive approximately $34,- 
000,000 more for their crop. The aver- 
age return per acre increased from $143 
in 1926 to $168 in 1927. For the various 
types listed below production in millions 
of pounds is estimated as follows :— 





Production in Mil- 
lions of Pounds 


Type 1926 1927 
Bright flue-cured .......... 564 692 
DR Ree Peer ee 301 209 
Maryland and Ohio export.. 26 27 
QE eee Cea 30 15 
Co GEG FOMIEE © neioe Vaicnisanschs 39 26 


Virginia.dark fired ......... KS 
Clarksville and Hopkinsville 95 64 
Paducah and Mayfeld ...... 33 19 


Cigar filler types, grown in Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Ohio, Georgia, and Florida 
are estimated to have produced 61,992,000 
pounds in 1927, compared with 67,210,000 
the year before; cigar binder types in 
the Connecticut Valley, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Wisconsin, are estimated 
to have produced 63,946,000 pounds in 
1927, compared with 68,949,000 pounds 
in 1926. Wrapper types in the Con- 
necticut Valley, Georgia, and Florida 
are estimated at 10,341,000 pounds com- 
pared with 8,326,000 pounds in 1926. 


In general, tobacco yields were lower 
the past season than they were the year 
before, but the quality of most types 
was better. Increased prices are being 
paid for many types which in 1926 net- 
ted the growers. a loss, the apparent rea- 
sons for the increased prices being im- 
proved quality and the greatly improved 
statistical position of many types. The 
iricreasing consumption of cigarettes and 
five-cent cigars and the increased ex- 
portation of tobacco have had the effect 
of materially reducing the stocks of old 
leaf. This fact, combined with decreased 
production of many types, has placed the 
growers in a more favorable position 
than they have enjoyed for several years 
in the marketing of their tobacco. 


——1 aL 
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| I SEE BY THE ADS ca 
SEE by this paper where there’s 
somebody as won’t sign his name that 
don’t want us to lose our meat. Well if 
any is lost around our house it won’t be 
my fault. It'll be 
because Marthy 

don’t cook it. 
I see a lot more 


paper. I see it says 
the boll weevil hiber- 
nates in winter. I 
already knowed what 
he does in summer. 
Likewise I see the 
grasshoppers and 
katydids skin out of 
their winter clothes 
again spring comes. But shucks, what 
do I want to know about yellow jackets 
and bumblebees and all them things for? 
I done made the acquaintance of too many 
of them. 

I see by the ads in this. paper they’ve 
gone to puttin’ folks faces on strawber- 
ries. Now how do they do that? Do you 
have to send ’em your picture? I’d like 
to plant out a pretty good patch. But I 
reckon I better not have my picture put 
on ’em ’cause Marthy likes em so well 
now I can’t scurcely ever get none for 
myself. How about havin’ some of them 
movie gals pictures put on? Wouldn't 
that sweeten ’em up good and proper? 

I see by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow with his fine car got stuck and 
had to get a boy come pull him out with 
the mules. It must of been a awful place 
to get stuck if he had chains on like them 
they show in the ad. 

I see by the ads in this paper where it 
looks like they gone to plantin’ corn with 
a machine that plants two rows at a 
time. And it says cotton too. Well what 
do you know about that? Just look at all 
the machinery it takes to plant corn now 
and all we needed when I was a kid was 
a boy and a bucket. I see by another ad 
a different kind for two horses and a lot 
of little ones. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


| SOUTH CAROLINA NEWS 


N AVERAGE of 575 pounds of lint 
cotton per acre in the statewide 5- 
acre cotton contest conducted by the Ex- 
tension Service in 1927 is shown by fig- 
ures recent!y compiled. This 
is in striking contrast to the 
average of 145 pounds of 
lint per acre estimated for 
the state at large: and it 
shows how largely one of 
the purposes of the contest 
is being accomplished. An- 
other striking fact brought out in the re- 
port is that the second prize winner, J. 
H. Hendrix, of Pickens, produced cotton 
at 4.9 cents per pound of lint, this being the 
lowest production cost. Still another in- 
teresting fact is that the varieties grown 
by the six prize winners included Coker 
Cleveland 5, Coker Extra Cleveland, 
Humco 20, Super-seven, and Rucker, all 
ot these except Rucker measuring more 
than one inch in length of staple. 


Chester County Calf Club. — Under 
the leadership of Ralph Coarsey, county 
farm agent, and the extension dairy 
Specialists, plans have been made where- 
by each calf club boy will receive the 
Guernsey Breeders’ Journal for 1928. 
Prizes won by the calf club members in 
1927 were pooled, and after all expenses 
were paid, a dividend of $5 per member 
was declared and a surplus of over $50 
was held as a nucleus for 1928, 


Planning for 7,000 Pounds of Cream 
a Week—A new creamery is being 
established in Rock Hill to furnish a 
further market for dairy farmers of 
York County and adjacent territory. T. 
H. Childs, who has operated the Union 
Creamery and cannery for a number of 
years, will equip the new plant to handle 
7,000 pounds of cream per week. 





BILL CASPER 
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Pittsburgh. 


STIFF-STAY OR HINGE-JOINT 


of fence value 


has unusual strength and a particular affinity 
for zinc galvanizing; and third, by covering 
every strand with a life-long super-zinced 
coating, bonded so closely to the steel that it 
will not crack or peel. 


Your guarantee 


You have a right to expect the fence you buy 
today to give you greater service per dollar 
than any fence you ever bought before. You 
have a right to demand a guarantee—not a 
weak-kneed, evasive guarantee but a red- 
blooded, man-size, positive guarantee of sat- 


isfaction. 


That is exactly what you get with all Pitts- 
burgh Fences. The most durable steel that 
can be drawn into wire! The heaviest coating 
of zinc that can be successfully united to wire 
without cracking. Yet you pay no more than 


for ordinary fence! 


How can we give you such value? First, by 
controlling every process in the manufacture 
from mining the ore to the finished product— 
only one manufacturing profit. Second, by 
using our own special formmla for steel which 


FREE: Valuable books 
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Dependable 


as the Sunrise 
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Lastly, this value is made double-sure by a 


factory inspection 10 times more thorough 


than the usual strict requirements of engineers 
and testing laboratories. 


Pittsburgh Fences are made in the wid- 
est range of styles and designs. 
Columbia Fence is of hinge-joint construction. 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh Perfect Fence is the electrically- 


welded, stiff-stay type. Both adhere to high- 
est quality standards. 
qualified guarantee. You are also sure of the 
same high quality when you buy Pittsburgh 
barbed wire, gates, steel posts and wire nails. 


Both carry our un- 


These remarkable Pittsburgh Fences are de- 
scribed in our new Catalogue, sent free on 


request. At the same time we will send you our useful book, Farm Records. 





Steel Co.J—="-y 





718 Union Trust Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENTLEMEN: Please send me FREE your cata- i 
logue and farm record book. 


















Good fences make better farms 





Masters Plant Setter 
Saves All the Hard 
Labor Transplanting 


Tobacco, Tomatoes, Sweet 
Potatoes, Cabbage, Pepper 
Plant, Egg Plant 

—and all similar plants. 


No Stooping —No Lame Back 
Set out your plants just when you 
are y, regardless of dry weather. 
Each plant set, watered and covered 
in one operation. Three times as fast 
as hand setting, Every plant will grow. 
Every year the d d for Mast 

Rapid Plant Setter exceeds manufac- 
turing facilities. Many have been dis- 











in stock write us for descriptive literature. 
MASTERS PLANTER CO., Dept.K Chicago, lll. 


TRAWBERRIE AND HOW TO 


“GROW” °EM 


Townsend's coatury Catalog Now Ready 


America’s Leading Strawberry plant guide. Written by 
ote long straw ., U 
aw 


0- 
tural directions. Valuable toevery 
strawberry grower, and it’s Free 
for the asking. 
eribes and strates th 
































E. W. Townsend & Sens, 20 Vine Street, Salisbury, Md. 
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Before you buy . 


any harrow this x 


lag I 
Fordson. If he cannot give you 
the information you want, write 
us or our agent below — but 
above all, see and compare be- 
fore you buy! 

There is a size and type of 
Roderick Lean Harrew for ev- 
ery tillage requirement, each 
one exactly suited in weight, 
strength, draft and convenience 
of operation, to the require- 
ments of Fordson power. In 
eech of these harrows is em- 
bodied the experience of 6@ years 
in the making of all types of 


rrows. 

By all means, see and learn 

why Roderick Lean Harrows of- 

fer you more for your harrow 

dollars. Write us or our agent 
ation ho 
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ACG. u.s PAT. OFF 


TILLAGE 
IMPLEMENTS 


‘For Fordson Tractors 


FIELD DISC HARROWS 
ORCHARD DISC HARROWS 
SPIKE TOOTH HARROWS 
SPRING TOOTH HARROWS 

“CUTMORE” MOWERS 

ROLLER PULVERIZERS 
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ue WEED CHAINS 


for sure traction 


You are much safer with WEED Chains 
on your tires, for their good size steel 
cross chains give you pulling power in 
all kinds of going. WEED Chains keep 
your wheels from spinning and side slip- 
ping—they keep you on the road. 


Be sure you buy genuine WEED Chains 
—they have red connecting hooks, gray 
galvanized side chains and brass plated 
cross chains with the name WEED 
stamped on every hook. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 








Bridgeport, Connecticut 

























THOROBRED 


Best By Test For Over 50 Years 


Our free catalog telling all 
about these stocks mailed 
freeon request .°. .*. .* 


Geo.Tait & Sons 


Incorporated 
Seed Growers and Merchants 


Dept. P, Norfolk, Va. 








Water Everywhere 


World’s greatest ram operated by water 
from spring, pond, or stream. Pumps water 
anywhere, to overhead or pressure tank. 
No upkeep expense, no attention. Guaran- 
teed your money's worth or your money 
back. Made by manufacturers of original 
Rife Ram, established 1884. 
Write Se cate yes. 


+ tT. pe oo tia Sele Selling Agent 
ow, New York, N. Y. 


















SAW ¥ WOOD 


ay Log Saws, Portable 
=e Rigs—Buzz Saws, Saw : 

Frames. Everything you need for working in 
timber. Send for my new chart, “‘How to Select 
Your Engine’’—the result of 58 years Engine 
Building Experience. ED. H. WITTE, Pr 





TTE ENGINE WORKS 


8351 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, 











MO. 
8351 Liberty Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











_ BOIL, CAPPED HOCK 
or bursitis are easily and 
quickly removed with- 

out knife or firing iron. 
Absorbinereducesthem 

permanently and leaves no 

blemishes, Will not blister 

of remove the hair. Horse 

worked pias treatment. At druggistsor 
$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free, 








Surprised user writes: ‘Horse had largest shoe boil I 
ever saw. Now all gone. I would not have thought that 
Absorbine e it away so completely. 









ABSORBINF 


RADE MaRK REG 


MLE YOUNG. Inc. 384 Lyman St. Springtield, Mass, 
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Indian Daughter of the Confederacy 
Il. Later Incidents in an Eventful Life 
By MRS. SADIE SHRADER 





GEOL EE AED TELE LITE LY: 
“GRANDMA” AND “BUSTER” HAVE A QUIET CHAT 
Grandma Dollar lives all alone in her little cabin with her faithful dog “Buster.” 


the straw broom by the porch column to the right, 
post above the bucket) to the left, the vine climbing on the corner, and the neatly swept yard. 


RANDMA Dollar was asked why it 
was that her father left his beloved 
Alabama, after having hid in the cave to 
escape being carried’ away. She then 
told in her simple and quiet way this ex- 
citing story, which reflects in a strong 
manner the temperament and character 
of her father :— 


“One morning we heard something 
screaming. Thinking it was a panther, 
Father called the children and the dogs 
into the house. Looking out through a 
cr@ck, he saw a white woman running 
with her baby. Thinking some hostile 
Indians had killed her husband, he opened 
the door and let her in. He asked her 
what the trouble was. She would not 
tell, but kept crying. 

“Father collected three or four white 
men and started for the home of Mr. 
Jukes, as that was the name of the white 
woman’s husband. When they got there, 
they did not find Mr. Jukes. In the horse 
lot was found some blood and the fresh 
tracks of a horse. By the tracks, on the 
bushes, were drops of blood. The men 
followed on and came to a little creek, 
the tracks and-drops of blood showing 
the directions. They soon came to a big 
thicket of thorns and briers. It was easy 
to see that the murdered victim had been 
pitched into the thicket. They looked and 
found the dead body of a foot-peddler that 
had been in the community the day before. 
They continued to follow the tracks of 
the horse. At last they came up on the 
horse at a little store. Father was of a 
quick temper. He at once accused the 
rider (who was none other than Mr. 
Jukes) of being the one that had commit- 
ted the murder. Jukes was very angry 
and began to curse Father and say that 
he guessed it was him. Father could not 
stand it; so he made for him and bit off 
his nose and one ear before the men 
could stop him. Then Father was afraid 
that the Jukeses might burn his house, 
so he moved to Georgia. 


N Georgia I got work to do hauling 

goods from the village of Martha- 
ville, as Atlanta was then called, to the 
country stores near our home. One of 
the stores was kept by a man named 
George Pass, another by a Mr. Porter, 
father of Thomas Porter, to whom I 
was afterwards engaged. The distance 
was 30 miles. I was 21 years old and 
hauled for 15 or 20 years. Among the 
goods I hauled were molasses, meat, salt, 
cans of powder, lead, gun caps, shoes, 
dishes, wagon tires, and cards. At Mar- 
thaville, Kyle Brothers (from whom the 
-goods were bought) had Negroes who 
helped load, and the storekeepers at home 
helped unload. I used a covered wagon. 
It was called a tar-pole wagon—had 
wooden axles with a notch in the hub to 
allow the linchpin to work through. Tar 





was used for axle grease. I still have 





Notice 
the water bucket and gourd (hanging on 


the hammer I used to knock the linch- 
pin out with when I wanted to take off 
the wheels and grease my wagon. 

“T first had two mules named Sam and 
John, the next time Beck and Jack. I 
hitched and unhitched and fed them my- 
self. The roads were very rough. -I lost 
one of my mules and then quit hauling. 
In all the years I hauled, I was never 
robbed or molested on any of these trips.” 

Grandma Dollar’s wonderful constitu- 
tion and vigor, which in her younger days 
gave her such great capacity for hard 
work and long endurance has been shown 
also in another way: she has been thrice 
bitten by poisonous snakes—two of the 
times by copperheads and one time by a 
rattler. 


HE war between the states brought 

to Grandma Dollar, as it did to others, 
many unhappy events. She tells of some 
of them as follows :— 


“T was about 35 years old when the 
war broke out. My father had to go. 
He was a very brave soldier and was in 
the army two or-three years before the 
big battle of Atlanta and Sherman’s 
march to the sea. I remember mighty 
well the day the army got to Atlanta. 
Father had sent me word not to come 
for goods, but to stay home and help with 
the children. The cannon 30 miles away 
roared so I shali never forget it, though 
I should live another hundred years. 
Father was killed during the siege. The 
city was burned and Sherman went on 
cutting his way through our cornfields, 
which were in roasting ear. So making 
the living all fell on me. I had been 
promised to marry to Thomas Porter. 
He had been killed in the army, too. i 
was so broken up I remained single 40 
more years. 


“Then when I was about 79 years old, 
I married Mr. Nelson Dollar, a white 
man. He died 4 years ago, leaving me 
all alone with no one to love and care 
for me. Yes, child, my brothers and sis- 
ters are all dead. 

“Another race has taken our fields, our 
forests, and our game. Their children 
now play where we once were so happy. 
My father’s hut was enjoyed by all. 
Those who wished to dine were welcome. 
No one went away hungry. 


“The trouble with the white race is 
that they lay up so much for old age that 
they quit work at 50 or 60 years. When 
they stop working, they get out of touch 
with nature; all wear shoes in summer 
which keeps them from God’s good 
earth; then they begin to fail, and soon 
they are dead.” 

Editor’s Note.—If you didn’t read the 
first part of this unusual “Old Times” 
story you'll find it in last week’s- paper. 
Watch out next week for “How Alabama 
Women - a Civil War Slacker.” 
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aton wearing 
of Peter Pan 


A Paris Dress in 45 Minutes 


Made Up in Genuine 
Kid 


st Color 
WASH FABRICS 


ARY EATON, famous theatrical star, 

takes a charming model by a noted 

Parisian couturier and shows you 

how to make a lovely Peter Pan dress in six 
simple operations. 

When you see this beautiful display, in your 
dealer’s window soon, and the wonderful new 
Peter Pan patterns, you’ll want to make many 
dresses for yourself and your children. 

These alluring patterns come straight from 
Paris—original, exclusive, inspiring. They are 
eee in colors you never need fear to wash. 

Je guarantee they won’t run or fade. 

GUARANTEE: “We will replace any gar- 
ment made of genuine PETER PAN if it fades.’ 

. No fabric pleases like Peter Pan. Its de- 
ee lightful feel—the durable weave of fine 
combed yarns, with 20 to 30 threads to 
the inch more than in others—the lovely 
way it makes up, have. endeared it to 
thousands of women everywhere. 


HENRY GLASS & CO., 


46-T White Street, New York, N.Y. 
USE COTTON—THE HEALTHIEST 
FABRIC 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR | 
a Division of Agricultural Economics and Mar- | 
| 


eting, Georgia State College of Agriculture 
+ 





Marketing Cotton 
T THIS season of the year, farmers 


in the Cotton Belt are thinking 
about the 1928 cotton plantings. The 
view is directed toward production rather 
than marketing. 
However, there are 
some marketing fea- 
tures tied up with 
production. It does 
not follow from 
this statement that 
marketing problems 
can be solved 
through control of 
production. The 
work of marketing 
people is primarily one of marketing, yet 





J. W. FIROR 


the production and marketing of cotton | 


are always in need of a certain amount 
of coordination, 

Looking into the future, meaning the 
1928 cotton crop, we see the possibility 
of an increased acreage planted to cotton 
because the price paid for the 1927 crop 
was higher than that paid for the 1926 
crop. As an outside possibility the acre- 
age that may be planted in 1928 coupled 
with ideal weather conditions may give 
us a secord total production and a low 
price. At the same time the same acre- 
age with unfavorable conditions may give 
us less than the crop of 1927 and a 
higher price. With average conditions 
during 1928, and at this stage of the 
game only the average can be given much 
consideration, the total production in 
1928 will be larger or smaller than 1927, 
according to whether the acreage is 
larger or smaller than 1927. 

For the individual farmer, regardless 
of where he is situated, the most impor- 
tant marketing elements to consider in 
connection with 1928 cotton crop are:— 


1. Is the individual farming business 
under consideration in such financial 
shape as to enable the farmer to risk 
the possibility of a large crop and a low 
price? What would happen to the indi- 
vidual farmer’s business if cotton should 
sell at 12 cents next fall? 


2. It is usual for the poor grades to 
sell from 2 to 5 cents a pound below 
white cotton, and for one-inch staple to 
sell at a premium of 1 cent a pound or 
more. At planting time, a marketing 
factor is a variety which promises to 
yield well of good staple. 

3. Prices tend to fluctuate equally 
above and below a certain average. 
Judging the future by the past, with a 
farm program for acreage extending 
over a five-year period, can the individ- 
ual farmer produce cotton, assuming 
average yields for the individual farm, 
at the average price for the last five 
years? The average December price for 
the last five years has been approximate- 
ly, 20 cents. 


[ IT’S THIS WAY | 


Answers to Questions on Page 7 
pia or gravelly clay loams. 








2. Tomato. However, it has been found 


| most effective if used within nine months 


after the tomatoes are canned. 

3. Between 7 and 8 miles. 

4. When on the upward trend, hog prices 
have averaged 36 months in that direction. 

5. Thirty-one months. 

6. The major trend in hog prices has been 
downward since June, 1926. Such a condi- 
tion is likely to continue, and the low point 
will probably not be reached until May or 
June of 1928 or the fall of 1928. 


7. The chief cause is the expansion and 
contraction of production. 


8. In downward trends, the January, Feb- 
ruary, and March markets usually show some 
strength. 

9. Since 1862 there have been 11 distinct up- 
ward and downward swings in hog prices. 


10. In dairy improvement associations, a 
cow which produces 40 pounds of butterfat 
in a month is often called “a 40-pound cow,” 
while one which makes 500 pounds in a year 
is “‘a 500-pound cow.” 


























See These Improved 
John Deere Disk Harrows 


OHN DEERE DISK HARROWS have always been 
famous for better work and longer wear. Now, with 
their latest improvements, the John Deere Model L 
Tractor Disk Harrow and the Model B Horse-Drawn 
Disk Harrow are even stronger than ever before. See 
them at your John Deere dealer’s the next time you’re 


in town. 


Put the Model L Behind Your Tractor 


The improvements embodied in 
the John Deere Model L include 
wider and heavier frame; angle steel 
main frame braces; pivot connection 
between main frame and gangs; new 
pivoted yoke and draw-bar guide; 
more carbon in steel wearing parts; 
heat-treated disk blades—improve- 
ments which make the John Deere 
Model L a stronger and heavier 
harrow. 


Disk blades of long-wearing alloy 
steel hold their edge better and last 
longer—they penetrate in the sever- 
est conditions. 

Theconvenient angling cranks that 
permit angling front or rear disks 
without stopping; automatic yielding 
lock coupling that aids rear disks in 
cutting ridges left by front disks; 
unusual flexibility — these features 
insure the kind of work you want. 


Its Flexibility Means Better Work 


The John Deere Model B has 
always beenthe'popular horse-drawn 
disk harrow—now, with impor- 
tant improvements it will give even 
greater satisfaction. 


Independent action of the gangs 
on the John Deere Model B Disk 
Harrow gives it unusual flexibility— 
one gang can pass over a field ob- 
struction or conform to field condi- 
tions without interfering with the 








John 
Deere 
Model B 





work of the other gang. Anevenjob 
of disking results. 

The Model B, like the Model L, 
has improvements that mean greater 
stability and longer life. In fact, the 
Model B now has tractor harrow 
strength. 


The pivoted yoke controlled by 
powerful pressure spring and third 
lever insures uniform work in irregue 
lar ground — penetration is always 
under control of the operator by 
means of third lever. 


See theseimproved John Deere 
Disk Harrows at your John 
Deere dealer’s store. Write to 
us for free booklets describing 
them. Address John Deere, 
Moline, Illinois, and ask for 
booklets BA-535 


JOHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 











GOMBAULT'S 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


For 48 years the reliable lin- 
iment and counter-irritant. 


The Lawrence- 

Williams Co., 

Cleveland, 
Ohi 
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- : I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
Ste b naciaen, chen. S58 toes ta'00 dies, Hl pen taoineioeme 
en more in je mn 
ited, your money beck. Write at cace to B. Marshall, Press 


E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 249, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 


ONDAY, January 30.—If you are 


interested in plans for a Saint Val- 
entine’s party, you can get some sugges- 
tions by sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt, care The 
Progressive Farmer. 
Tuesday, January 
13.—Coffee is much 
more delicious and 
much less harmful 
if made fresh in a 
clean pot. To clean 
the pot fill it with 
cold water to which 
a tablespoonful of 
soda has been added. Set on the stove and 
let boil. Rinse well. Never wash the 
coffee pot with the dishes or in any other 
soapy water. 
Wednesday, February 1—Why not re- 
solve to start the month with a smile and 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 


-a word of good cheer for cach member of . 


the family? 

Thursday, February 2.—You will like 
this way of preparing tomatoes: Put a 
tablespoonful of butter or smoked bacon 
.fat in the frying pan. Grate into or cut 
.fine two or three onions. Let cook until 
they begin to brown. Add a can of to- 
matoes, boil up well, and then put in a 
cup of dry bread cut into small dice. Pour 
into a baking dish, speck with a few 
pieces of butter, let brown slightly and 
serve hot. 

Friday, February 3—It is a good plan 
to wear gloves to protect the hands when 
doing the dirty housework, as often as one 
can. A lotion to set on a shelf near the 
sink to put on the hands after washing 
dishes tan be bought at any drug store 
but lemon or wet oatmeal are fair sub- 
stitutes. 

Saturday, February 4—Can you not 
take the children to the dentist and have 
their teeth examined? A filling in time 
saves a tooth you know. 

Sunday, February 5.—Success lies not 
so much in finding a suitable place as in 
making the place you have found suit- 
able. 


| NEW WAYS TO MAKE MONEY | 


Flowers That Bloom in Winter 


LITTLE extra money! Here is how 

one woman cleared $30 in one month 
by making crepe paper and wax flowers 
to sell. 

Mrs. Redfern of Marlboro County, N. 
C., decided she wanted linoleum on her 
kitchen floor. It had been a bad year for 
farmers in that section so Mrs. Redfern 
didn’t feel as though they could spare the 
money for the linoleum. 


One day she saw an article about paper 
flowers in the farm paper. That gave 
her an idea. She said nothing to her 
family but quietly sent away for mate- 
rials. When they came, she set to work 
and when she went to town Saturday she 
took four baskets of waxed paper flowers. 
She knew colors, fortunately, so had per- 
fect harmony in them. She had little diffi- 
culty in selling her flowers to the people 
who had been buying her eggs and vege- 
tables. Each Saturday afternoon she 
took four baskets and only once did she 
take any back with her. Some she waxed 
and others she left just plain. 


Now Mrs. Redfern has customers com- 
ing almost every week to her horre for 
the flowers. She has turned one room of 
her home into a shop... She lives on a 
main highway and has a sign out by the 
roadside which directs many tourist cus- 
tomers to her. 








She has bought linoleum for her 
kitchen, also an electric washing machine 
and is planning to buy an electric sewing 
machine in the spring. 

When I asked Mrs. Redfern how she 
came to know that customers would not 
buy magenta pinks, greenish yellows, and 
other unpopular shades, she said: “I be- 
long to the club and went to all the lec- 
tures on dress and hat making. There 
our home demonstration agent taught us 
good and bad taste in colors. You see I 
have applied the knowledge to money 
making. 

“Got a radio?” she asked suddenly. I 
acknowledged my sad lack of one. 

“No home is its best today without a 
radio,” she declared, shaking her head for 
emphasis, “and if my hand and my mar- 
ket and my prayers hold good, as I be- 
lieve they will, this home is going to have 
a radio too before another year.” 


| DO'S AND DON'TS OF DRESS | 


Dressing the Baby 


“QYEVERAL days ago Sarah Young 
came to me and wanted to know 
what to put in her baby’s layette,” said 
Mrs. Shaw to her friend Mrs. Grimes. 
“My! Styles change even in baby 
clothes,” remarked that lady. “Babies 
don’t wear the heavy, long dresses that 
my mother put on me. What did you 
tell Sarah?” 
“My daughter had a list that she fol- 
lowed fairly accurately. It was satisfac- 








tory so I have writter it out to give her. 
“The ones in list number one 
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THIS DRESS IS NEVER SEEN ON AN 
UP-TO-DATE BABY 


It is elaborate and uncomfortable. 


should be ready when baby arrives but 
the others cangbe obtained later. 
List No. 1 


l rubber sheet (36x36 3 abdominal bands 


inches. 3 vests or shirts 
small sheets 3 nighties 
pairs crib blankets 2% diapers 


quilted crib pads 

bassinet, or basket, 
and later a crib 

chest of drawers or 


2 warm kimonas 
4 plain slips 

3 pairs hose 

4 wash cloths 


wna 


_ 


hamper for baby’s 1 bath apron for 
clothes mother 
List No. 2 
4 pairs pillow slips 2 pairs bootees 
1 basket containing 1 pair shoes 


soap, talcum pow- 
der, vaseline and 
other toilet requi- 
sites. 

baby carriazve 


2 short jackets 
1 hot water bag 
4 baby towels 
2 dresses of fine ma- 
terial but without 
carriage robe or fussy trimmings 
blanket lecrib pillow 


“Do you remember the stiff lace, tucks 


— 


and ruffles we made for our babies’ 
dresses? Well, those things were leit 
out of my daughter’s layette and hers 
couldn’t have been prettier or daintier.” 
“How did she make them without lace 
and ruffles and not have them homely?” 
“Homely? My goodness! They had 
little touches of hand work here and there, 





TODAY’S STYLE FOR A BABY DRESS 
It is simple and comfortable. 


but everything was white and made of 
light, soft, wash material. The baby was 
comfortable: for everything hung from 
the shoulders. The only thing around 
her waist was the abdominal band and 
that was not tight.” 


“Are baby dresses short too?” 

“Oh yes. No garment in my daugh- 
ter’s layette was more than 21 inches long. 
I wanted them 27 but she won out and 
was right. Little wool bootees kept the 
baby’s feet warm and she could kick to 
her heart’s content. She has developed 
the sturdiest muscles you can imagine.” 


“Did your daughter use these new 
water-proof diapers?” 

“No, she had one pair that she used on 
the outside of the cotton birdseye ones 
when she took the baby out for a ride 
or any time she knew she might not have 
an opportunity to change her. But she 
hated to leave a wet diaper on the baby 
and make her uncomfortable longer than 
necessary.” 

“Well, well. It’s all different from 
when my babies were little. I sewed my- 
self almost sick before Charles came. He 
grew so fast I had to be making more 
clothes in no time.” 

“Yes, I think the girls of today are 
more practical than I was, too. My 
daughter got second sized shirts and made 
all the slips, nighties and dresses loose. 
And the number of diapers! It’s really 
cheaper to buy a lot at first. I think she 
got five dozen. Then she didn’t have to 
run short if the weather was bad and 
they couldn’t be washed at once. And 
she never put a soiled one on again be- 
cause it chafed the baby’s skin.” 


“It seems to me that the style for 
baby’s clothes of today,” observed Mrs. 
Grimes, “is to be dainty, loose, sanitary 
and in sufficient quantities and the style 
for babies themselves is warmth, comfort 
and freedom from restraint.” 


Editor’s Note.—In the Fall and Winter 
Progressive Farmer Style Book, sent for 
15 cents, are the patterns for the baby 


clothes suggested in 


; the above article. 
Pattern 3092 gives a dress or slip and also 


a sacque. No. 3095 has summer sleeves. 
All will be better without the collars. 
They can be made. any length. No. 3045 
is a good undergarment and No. 3094 is a 
pattern for a bonnet and coat. If the half- 
year size is ordered baby will grow into 
it soon. 


MRS. MIZE’S FAVORITE | 
RECIPE | 


RS. Leila R. Mize, state home dem- 

onstration agent for Georgia whom 
many of you know and love, sends you 
her favorite recipe. It happens to be 
gingerbread. Mrs. Mize says that Ameri- 
can people are noted for their liking for 
sweets and that while cakes sweetened 
with molasses or syrup are less rich, 
the molasses contains calcium and _ iron, 
which are valuable in the diet. Mrs. Mize’s 
choice recipe is worth trying and once 
tried you will probably keep on making 
it. Men and children love hot ginger- 
bread. 
Gingerbread.—One-fourth cup fat, 1 egg, 
¥2 cup molasses, % cup sugar, % cup sour 
milk, 1 teaspoon soda, % teaspoon salt, 2 tea- 


spoons cinnamon, 1 teaspoon ginger, 1% cups 
flour. 








Cream the fat, add sugar, molasses and egg. 
Sift the dry ingredients together and add 
alternately with the milk to the first mixture. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) for 
35 minutes. An oblong or square pan is best. 
Serve cold for tea or as a-pudding hot from 
the oven with a hard sauce. To make this 


sauce: Cream % cup butter; add gradually 
1 cup of brown sugar. Add flavoring if de- 
sired. 


Here are some variations:— 

Marshmallow Gingerbread.—One-half cup 
dark syrup, % cup sugar, % cup shortening, 1 
egg. 1 teaspoon each cinnamon, soda, baking 
powder, ginger; %4 teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons 
of cream, 2 cups flour. 

Sift all dry ingredients together and mix 
moist ones together. Then combine the two 
mixtures. Place in a loaf pan and bake in 
moderate oven. When done slice in two 
layers and place sufficient marshmallows be- 
tween the layers quite close together. Cut 
in squares and top off with whipped cream. 


Southern Gingerbread.—One cup corn syrup, 
4% cup sugar, 1 cup boiling water, 4% cup 
shortening, 2% cups flour, 4% cup cornstarch, 
1 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon salt, 114 teaspoons 
ginger, '%4 teaspoon each cinnamon and cloves. 


Combine the ingredients in the order given. 
Beat thoroughly, transfer to a moderate sized 
dripping pan, oiled, and bake 30 minutes in 
moderate oven. 


| WORK AND PLAY FOR | 
LITTLE FOLKS | 


Let’s Play With the Kiddies 


a ADDY and Mother play with us 

every single night and we have the 
best times,” Bobby informed Jimmy sol- 
emnly. 

“My folks don’t have time to play with 
me,” said Jimmy. ‘“They’re always t00 
busy. -I wish I had a Daddy like yours.” 
Jimmy’s little face was very wistful as 
he expressed this wish. 

Are your children happy little Bobbies 
or are they lonesome, neglected little 
Jimmies? 

Let’s look in on Bobby’s family and 
watch it play. The parents are entering 
into the spirit of each game which the 
children propose. They are reluctant to 
suggest things themselves but encourage 
imagination and originality on the part 
of the youngsters. And do you notice that 
they never laugh at the children but al- 
ways with them? To laugh at their 
funny sayings and actions would discour- 
age independence in them. Do you see 
anything else that you like about this joy- 
ous group? Don’t you see that when 
Bobby loses he laughs while the rest 
sympathize with him? And when he wits 
do ‘you see how they congratulate him? 











The children are-all good sports nd 
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the reason is plain. Their parents have 
been examples of good sportsmanship in 
play or work and the children have nat- 
urally followed them. It is small wonder 
that everyone likes Bobby and his broth- 
ers and sisters. Children are imitators. 
Josephine Weyman of the National 
Kindergarten Association once said: 
“Play is to a child, the business of life. 
Through his play he learns the great 
lessons of life, the use of his body, in- 
dependence, obedience, and the value of 
compromise and cooperation.” 


[ THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG | 
Sticky Hair 


ANY women, bobbed haired ones 
especially, are troubled with oily 
hair. Sometimes the hair feels sticky 
and is lacking in that glossy, well groom- 
ed look. A filmy curd is formed with 
the soap and clings to the hair. Even 
very hot rinsing water sometimes fails 
to dissolve it. 
To shampoo your hair, follow these 
simple direc- 








not harmful. All hair should be loosened 
and brushed at bedtime but this applies 
particularly to gray hair. 

PHOEBE COLE. 





| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 





‘Ou! noses are red and scaly. What 
can we do about it?” two little 
sisters wrote. 

Well, little sisters, I think there are 
several things you-can do. First there 
is your diet which is probably wrong. I 
suggest that you eat less meat, especially 
less fried meat, but eat more turnip salad, 
lettuce, spinach, carrots, turnips, tomatoes 
and other green vegetables. I suggest too 
that you eat fewer candies, jams and jel- 
lies and more fresh and canned fruit for 
dessert. “My candy is a carrot,” as one 
girl said, “and my pudding is a prune.” 

Next suppose. you try sleeping out on 
the screened porch so you will get plenty 
of oxygen to burn up the waste material 
of the blood. Night is the time of bodily 
repair. 

Third, splash your face and body with 

worlds of fresh 





cold water but 





tions. Have 
plenty of hot 
water, make a 


good heavy lath- 
er, wet the whole 
head, scrub the 
head gently but 
thoroughly, rinse 
with hot water 
and then repeat 
the whole op- 
eration. Yes, 
just start over 
again. Rub a 
fresh, clean 
Jather in well 
and rinse two 
or three times 
in hot water. 
Then, for the 
next rinsing, 
add the juice of 
a lemon, strain- 
ed, to the water. 
The mild acid 
will cut the 








do not use soap 
on your face 
for you have a 
dry skin or it 
would not be 
scaly. Once a 
week use hot 
waterand a 
very good soap. 
Buy a good cold 
cream and put 
it on your face 
everynight, 
wipe it off with 
a soft cloth, 
and then put on 
a little more. 
Use only your 
own wash cloth 
or towel. 
Fourth, read 
good books, 
magazines and 
papers; then 
your conversa- 





curd and not in- 





tion will be so 











jure scalp or 
hair. A final 
rinse of cold 
water and a brisk rubbing with clean 
towels finishes the shampoo. If the 
hair can be dried in the outdoor breeze, 
so much the better. Hair must always 
be dried in the shade or it may be 
streaked and brittle. It pays to take a 
little longer and dry the hair less vio- 
lently, rubbing- and fluffing it with the 
hands rather than with towels. 


Washing Gray Hair 


OMEN with gray or white hair 
" * have a little different problem. Sen- 
sible women no longer object to their 
hair turning gray. It is a recognized fact 
that gray hair is becoming, if well cared 
for, and white hair is positively rejuven- 
ating. When powdering the hair was 
fashionable, every one was young and 
&00d-looking. 
A shampoo for gray or white hair con- 
Sists of enough shavings of mild soap 
and boiling water to make a thin jelly. 
The beaten whites of one or two eggs are 
added. A little white vaseline or pure 
lard rubbed well into the scalp before 
Using the shampoo helps remove dust, oil 
and dandruff from the skin. This liquid 
shampoo should be thoroughly rubbed 
mto the scalp and the hair rinsed well 
With warm water until every particle is 
Femoved. Then subject the hair to sev- 
tral rinsings of clear water in which a 
very little blueing is dissolved. 


To keep gray hair clean, light, fluffy 
and free from dandruff, the scalp should 
be rubbed with white vaseline occasion- 
ally to nourish it and brushed every day 
with absolutely clean brushes. It should 
Feceive an abundance of light, air and 
Yentilation. Too much sun is bad for 
| Stay hair though an occasional sunning is 








“a 


—Drawing from “‘A Little Book of Days,’” 
Courtesy Doubleday, Page & Co. 


natural and 
charming that 
people will look 
past your nose into your eyes. 

* * * 

An old black taffeta is usually good un- 
til it falls to pieces, Mrs. Farmer. Sup- 
pose you rip up that black taffeta even if 
it is faded brown, using caution and a 
safety razor blade. Lay it on a table, 
brush and wipe it gently, and sponge, 
when quite clean, with strong, hot, well 
strained coffee. When partly dry press 
on the wrong side. If the taffeta does not 
look well after this send to a good dyer 
and have it dyed blue black. 


| ANNOUNCEMENT FOR FEB- | 
|_RUARY PRIZE CONTESTS | 


t 








Farm Wives Experience Letters 

URELY you have more than one home 

convenience that gives you great help 
and joy. Of all those you have which do 
you like best, and why? The subject for 
the Farm Wives’ Experience letters for 
February is My Best Mechanical Ser- 
vant. A prize of $5 is offered for the 
best letter received. Send all letters for 
the contest to Miss W. N. Hutt, care The 
Progressive Farmer before March 1, 1928. 


Teens and Twenties 


HE subject for the Teens and Twen- 

ties is Should a Girl Expect the Man 
She Marries to Give Her More or Less 
Comforts and Luxuries Than Her Father 
Does? Now that is for you Progressive 
Farmer boys and girls to decide. There 
will be two prizes, one of $3 and one of 
$2 for the two best letters. Send all let- 
ters for the contest to Mrs. W. N. Hutt 
care The Progressive Farmer before 
March 1, 1928. 
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With your order for $1.00 
or more, you get 50c worth of 
these flower seeds entirely free 
Chrysanthemums, 
Balsam, Evening Scented Prim- 
Candytuft and Japanese 
Sunflower—a packet each of 
these easily grown, beautiful, 


new and popular flowers. 

Send the coupon now for the 
big, new, 120-page, 1928 Catalog. 
It’s the Southern Planting Guide 
and makes planting easy—accu- 
rate descriptions, pictures, plant- 


ing calendars and directi 


ions for 


“Ever ything That Grows.” 
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H. G. HASTINGS CO. 








ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 

Gentlemen: send me entirely free, your big new 1928 Catalog of 
Seeds, Plants and by return mail. P.F.-3 
IR ork oi rats whiny naa aaa ale a Cale ackie aieaii's=: wo maie ai AOle AUR ROE ORAO RS RW ROSES CARES 
PUR te oo ee nah in doe ae as Rea mae DEE. cn cicvdccttensvews seemeen 
Rm. 2. Ds Nos. c.iccs Box No....... Siero Pi es ain a ea glia ‘ 
CONDON’S GIANT I b t 
cotraune LOMATO Incubators 
qu THE MARKET" Money-Maker, Large, solid 










mail you 125 seeds of Condon’s Giant 


FREE 





It’s Easy to Make Lovely 
FLOWERS , 4% 


RIGHT at home you 
can make gorgeous 
crimson roses, delicate 
sweet peas, glowing 
chrysanthemums—your 
favorite flowers, what- 
ever they are. You can 
have flowers for home H 
decoration, for personal il 
wear, for favors, for gifts. And youcan 
earn money selling them, too, if you wish. 
With Dennison’s Crepe Paper you can 
create perfect, exquisitely-colored blos- 
soms thatlook absolutely real. Andthey’re 
surprisingly easy to make. They seem to 
fashion themselves under your fingers. 


Instructions for 23 flowers— 10c 


“How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers,” a 36- 
page book, contains simple directions for mak- 
ing 23 different kinds of flowers. Get a copy at 
once and surprise your friends with the beau- 
tiful flowers you make. You can buy the book 
and Dennison’s Crepe at stationers, department 
stores and many drug stores, or send the cou- 
pon for a copy of the book by mail postpaid. 


--Deywisowervaft-- 


| 
| DENNISON’S, Dept. 21-N, j 
62 E. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. j 
Please send me the book.“*How to Make Crepe | 
Paper Flowers’’. I enclose 10 cents. 


ee 6 ae ee eee ca a 


Why not let us include some of the other famous Denni 
sen Books? Check those you want and enclose 10 for each 


| 

SE A ae ee <--> | 
} 

.---Seating Wex Craft | 


..--Crepe Paper Costumes 

----Table Decorations ...-Weaving Peper Rope 
....The Party Magezine (20 cents) 

— 
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. | provements made in 50 


1928 Pp 
and Brooders “saeciy 
We celebrate our 28th year by bringing out aline of 
new type incubators. with six of the greatest im- 
ears. Belcite walls, ten 
times stronger than wood. New triple-walled doors 
which forever fit. Copper heating tank , self -regu- 
lating safety lamp. New type egg trayin which 
eggs arei nstantly turned, deep nursery, tester. 

for my free book, ‘“The New in Hatch- 
ing.’’ It shows the new inventions, the incubators, 
80 to 2400 Egg sizes. Hot-Water, Oil, and Coal 
Brooders. 80 to 1000 chick sizes—aslow as $6.95. 
You cannot afford to continue in old ways. Hatch 
every fertile egg. Write me today. J. V. Rohan, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box101, Racine, Wis. 
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You—lt 


can figure 

for yourself 

what an open 

formula feed 
is worth 














HEN the formula of a ready- 
mixed feed is printed on a tag 
‘attached to the bag, as it is with 
Amco feeds, there is no need for any 
farmer to depend upon the manu- 
facturer’s claims for what the feed 
will do or what the feed is worth. 


You can take your pencil and detere 
mine how much you are paying for 
the accommodation of securing a 
ready-mixed feed by subtracting the 
market value of the ingredients from 
the cost of feed. When the formula is 
open, there can be no secret about 
the manufacturer’s charges. 


Moreover, your practical feeding 
experience, as well as what you may 
know of the recommendations of the 
colleges of agriculture, will let you 
form an intelligent opinion of what 
the feed is likely to do before you 
ever buy a bag of it. Only with open 
formula feeds can you use your 
practical feeding experience to safee 
guard your purchasing. 


Ask your Amco Agent to show you 
the formulas of Amco feeds, and 
select the one that fits your roughage. 


MCO 


FEED MIXING SERVICE 


AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 
Owensboro, Ky. Peoria, Ill}. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Alfalfa Plants at: 

Powell, Garland, and Worland, Wyo. 
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LET'S KEEP OUT OF TROUBLE| 
| LIKE THIS 








Here’s an Uncle P. F. letter better than 
any Uncle P. F. might write for this is- 


sue. Read it carefully and be warned in 
time. Next week watch out for the sec- 
ond of Uncle P. F.’s series of nature 


articles and also the announcement of an- 
other prize letter contest. 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 
Experience sometimes costs a lot 
of hard cash, but it is surely a wonder- 
ful teacher—as I happen to know. 
I saw in a farm paper (it was not The 
Progressive Farmer, of course) the ad- 
vertisement of a “railway instruction bu- 





“RIDIN’ HIGH” 
This is little Miss Jeanette Hogan, of Or- 
ange County, N. C., with her Jersey heifer, 
Gold Bell, and her O. I. C. pigs. Her sister, 
Grace, sent us the picture. 


reau” in East St. Louis, Ill., and an- 
swered at once. In a few days I re- 
ceived an application blank to fill out. I 
filled it out and I was then enrolled. 


The next thing was to send a $25 pay- 
ment. I proceeded to do so at once. 
(That’s where I lost out). Ina few days 
I received some questions to answer. I 
answered those and returned them at 
once. In a few days I received some 
more. I decided right then that I was 
losing time by fooling with such people. 

I went up to the office, and what do 
you suppose I found? I found a man 
carrying on this big business in a dwell- 
ing house! I asked him some questions. 
He answered, “We can’t fool with you; 
this is a correspondence school.” I step- 
ped down to the chief of police and asked 
him about the matter. He said, “There 
isn’t any such school as that.” I went 
back to the man and told him what the 
chief of police said. He handed the money 
over to me. 

Few of us know how much of such 
business as this is being carried on. The 
postage on this man’s mail is $300 a 
month. 


I lost my job and also some money 
through this experience. I am interested 
in farm work; that is one reason why I 
am out here in Illinois instead of back 
there at home in Alamance County, N. 
C. I wanted some money and didn’t 
know any other way to get it. I made a 
good start but lost out by fooling with 
this faker. LADD FOGLEMAN. 

Saint Clair County, Ill. 

Editor’s Note.—This boy was extremely 
lucky to get his money back. As a fur- 
ther warning to other boys and girls, we 
wish to remind them to be dubious of un- 
known people or firms who advertise in 
papers that do not guarantee the reliabil- 
ity of their advertisers. Many papers do 
not make this guarantee. The Progressive 
Farmer feels a moral obligation to protect 
readers against frauds and fakers, and 


therefore refuses to sell its space to any 
advertiser it does not regard as trust- 
worthy. So when any of us read a flashy 
offer by some unknown advertiser, let’s 
first find out whether the paper carrying 
the advertisement guarantees its reliabil- 
ity or is really helping the faker to fleece 
its readers by bringing his offer to their 
attention. 


BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS| 
“Pass the Ball” 


IRST, before we talk about passing, 

let me say a word about handling the 
ball. Learn to grasp it firmly on each 
side with fingers of each hand well 
spread. Catch it with the fingers and 
finger tips, rather than the heels of the 
hands, having the hands well cupped and 
forming a sort of natural pocket for the 
ball. Notice the difference in the 
“springiness” of the ball when catching 
it with fingertips as compared with let- 
ting it hit flatly against the palms of the 
hands., 


Passing is the foundation of all good 
team play in basketball. Before you’ve 
seen many games likely you will have 
heard many times that famous slogan, 
“Pass the ball.” Learn to pass fast and 
accurately. Get in the habit of passing 
slightly ahead_of the man receiving the 
ball (provided he is moving, and gener- 
ally he ought to be). “Hif your man ort 
the shirt”—that is, make your passes that 
height. Low passes are a dead loss and 
high passes even when they are not 
fumbled, slow. up the attack and spoil a 
well-timed play. 

Failure to hold the wrists straight is a 
common fault in passing. Don’t let your 
wrists flop around as if all the muscles 
were cut. Keep your wrists straight and 
make your passes largely with the hands 
and muscles of the forearm. One other 
thing: When you receive a pass, the 
quicker you can pass again the better. 
Remember, however, that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush and hold- 
ing the ball is better than reckless or 
aimless passing. 

Next week we shall talk a bit about the 
different sorts of passes and the art of 
pivoting. ALEXANDER NUNN. 


| TRAPPING MINKS | 


—| 

















PLACE the trap at some point along 

the bank of river or stream where I 
find mink tracks. It should be placed 
close to the edge of water where minks 
have made tracks in the mud in going 
by a snag or rock or tree where they 
cannot possibly walk without stepping in 
your trap. If the ground is hard, take 
a pocket knife and make a smooth place 
just the size to fit the trap and deep 
enough to sink it level with the ground. 
Then take some black, well rotted leaves 
out of the water, cover the trap with them 
and then use some thick mud to cover 
the leaves so as to make the place look 
as if it had not been disturbed. 

REUBE V. COLE. 
Randolph County, Alabama. 


FRIENDS—THE. BIRDS | 


THINK the study of birds is “the 

most wonderful thing in all nature. 
Take the flight of the little bobolink. 
Where in the book of all nature will you 
find anything to compare with it? He 
makes our fields ring with melody during 
summer, and long before cold weather 
sets in he starts on his journey which 
takes him over 5,000 miles of land and 
sea, to the pampas of southern Brazil, 
only to return the following spring to 
exactly the same place from which he 
started. 


Our bluebirds and robins also leave us, 





. 
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but do not go very far. The humming- 
birds and orioles go south but only as far 
as Mexico. A lot of our sparrows, 
thrushes, rails, herons, martins, and 
wrens also go south. A few of our birds 
do not migrate, such as woodpeckers, 
chickadees, redbird, quail, and some spar- 
rows, but our best song birds leave us 
during the winter months. That is the 
reason the fall of the year seems so sad, 
Most of our birds come from February 
to the last of May. Our birds begin 
leaving us about the last of June. 

January is usually the only month when 
no migration occurs. Sometimes changes 
in the weather cause the birds to come 
and go at different times. 

CLYDE AVENT. 
Chatham County, N. C. 


' SOMETHING TO MAKE | 


Puts a Real Edge on Them 

HARPENING scissors is a trick, a 

science, and an art which most of us 
do not care to take the time to master, as 
a small file is the usual satisfactory tool 
to get them back into shape for not too 
particular members of the household. 
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NO TRICK TO THIS 


However, small wooden match boxes 
which are ever handy have a fine abrasive 
on the sides which when passed over a 
carefully filed edge of the scissors will 
put on the finishing touch. Makes them 
fit to trim the fine gauze of a fairy’s 
wedding dress. 


| THE NEW HANDBOOK | 


= 








AY, scouts, have you gotten your copy 

of the new Boy Scout handbook, 
Handbook for Boys? If you haven't got- 
ten it, then by all means you should get 
one. It’s the best all-round book you can 
have. 

It tells how scouting came to be intro- 
duced into the United States and gives 
a history of its most important events and 
rapid growth year by year. There is 4 
lot of interesting and instructive read- 
ing on insects, birds, animals, etc. It 
gives the requirements for all the 76 
merit badges. And that’s not a beginning. 

GLENN MANESS, LSO-5. 

Deane, Arkansas. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN——Covsright, 








1928, by 
Publishers Syndicate 
ia 








“I guess the reason 4t’s hard to teach@ 
fishworm to do tricks is because yo 
can’t always tell which end its brains 


in.” 


“IT was goin’ to run away when Pape 
licked me yesterday an’ never come back, 
but just as it was gettin’ dark I remem 
bered about forgivin’ your enemics.” 
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This Emblem 
Tells You 


hen 
ges 


yme fh 
i Flour made self-rising with 


BLUE SHIELD leavening (bak- 
ing powder)—the BLUE SHIELD 
is on every sack, big or little—contains 9 times 


as much calcium and 2% times as much phos- 
| phorus as any other flour. 

These minerals build bone and give you 

a healthy body. 
That is why food experts recommend self- 
rising flours with the BLUE SHIELD; they 
cy a supply those elements needed to balance typ- 
r us ical Southern diets, and to increase their 

‘ wholesomeness. 
» as Two hundred brands_of self-rising flour 
tool carry this BLUE SHIELD guarantee of purity, 
too wholesomeness, and baking satisfaction. There 
is a grade for every purse, but all grades con- 
old. tain the same healthful leavening (baking 


owder). Self-rising flour is sold in cotton 
8 haba Re useful package. 
oe ; Ninety-nine recipes for self-rising flour will 
be sent you on request. They will help you to 
give your meals appetizing variety. rite to 
the 


Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


> SELF 


RISING 





Its Healthful 
Dependabl 
omical 
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ning. HOME GROWN TOBACCO SEED 
are always an unknown quantity. Con- 

5. Stant breeding and selection cannot be prac- 
ticed On such a small scale. The proper 
attention cannot be given the seed heads— 
Seed are not cleaned so as to remove the 
light imperfect seed that grow worthless 
Plants. 

os SIXTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 

are has taught us to produce a quality of tobacco 

mec seed that cannot be duplicated. Our strains 


are constantly being improved. Our breeding 
schedule gives us better parent plants. 


OUR CLEANING PROCESS TAKES 

Out all filth and imperfect seed, saving only 

bo of strong vitality and almost 100% 
y. 


THUS YOU OBTAIN MORE UNI- 
form plants and a more uniform crop. Each 
season our fields are inspected by the Vir- 
Ginia Department of Agriculture and we hold 
& certificate of freedom from disease. 


BUT TO MAKE OUR CUSTOMERS 
doubly safe, we treat our seed by a special 
process which kills any disease germs, also 
he “Damping off’ fungi that destroys the 
young plants in the beds. Our treatment 


does not injure the germination, but actually 
improves it. 
SLATE’S TREATED 
aa Seeds are so reasonable in cost that 
a Gnyone can use them. Write for 1928 
, you catalog describing varieties, 
ins 


LATE SEED COMPANY, 


Ss 
Box 149, South Boston, Virginia. 
ato: 
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SOUTH CAROLINA CROP 
| NOTES 


HAT the object of the demonstra- 

tions in the state-wide five-acre cot- 
ton contest is being accomplished is 
shown by the fact that 58.6 per cent of 
the contestants produced a staple of 
one inch or better in 1927 with only 17.7 
per cent producing staple of seven- 
eighths inch or less, while in 1926 only 
28.8 per cent produced lint measuring an 
inch or more with 53.5 per cent produc- 
ing lint measuring seven-eighths or less. 
—R. W. -Hamilton. 

York.—W. N. Ashe, VanWyck, had 
a five-acre corn plot on his bur clover 
farm which, according to my estimate, 
yielded 105 bushels of shelled corn per 
acre. The plot was measured off in a 
field of perhaps 50 acres which would 
have averaged about 100 bushels per 
acre.—L. W. Johnson. 

Orangeburg. — Sixty-four record 
books have been completed by club 
members of the county, which repre- 
sents a somewhat better percentage com- 
pleting than last year. On the completed 
demonstrations, club boys averaged 64% 








A HOME RUN BATTER 


This is F. Clinton Lane, Surry County, Va., 
with the blue ribbon single ear of white corn, 
best ten ears of white corn, and best bushel 
white corn, at the Surry County Fair last 
fall, all grown by Mr. Lane. Quite a record, 
we should say. 


bushels of corn per acre and 696 pounds 
seed cotton per acre. Four club boys 
in the county produced above 100 bush- 
els of corn per acre this year.—R. F. 
Kolb. 

Florence. — W. M. MHaynesworth 
grazed 105 hogs and pigs on seven acres 
of Biloxi soybeans from November 8 
until December 8. He fed them 60 bush- 
els of corn during this period. The 
hogs gained 3,100 pounds, or $31 per 
acre for his soybeans. He planted one 
peck to the acre and worked them only 
once. He began second working but 
rain stopped him. No fertilizer was 
used on the beans.—J. W. McLendon. 


Saluda.— About 2,000 hens were 
treated for bacillary white diarrhea dur- 
ing the month, which came near com- 
pleting this tremendous task, giving the 
county 10,000 treated birds now used as 
breeders. This places the county’s poul- 
try industry in a very favorable position 
for further expansion.—Claude Rothell. 


Pickens.—The boys’ club work as a 
whole showed a profit of more than 
$5,000. One club boy produced 2,898 
pounds of seed cotton and others pro- 
duced 1,800 to 2,200 pounds per acre. 
One pig club member produced from 
one 1l-months-old pig 523 pounds of 
pork net—T. A. Bowen. 


Greenwood.— The Bank of Green- 
wood has offered through our office $100 
ir. prizes to encourage ton-litter work. 
The offer is on condition that at least 10 
are in the contest when completed ac- 
cording to the rules of the state ton-litter 
contest.—E. L. Rogers. 
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-.meed not rob you 
of Milk Profits, 


’ This winter you can say good-bye to 
many of the production losses you’ve 
faced year after year. Kow-Kare will 
change these losses into profits for 
you. When you pay for your first can 
of Kow-Kare you can depend upon 
getting back two or three times this 
cost out of the milk pail. 

The difference will be not so much 
in what you feed as in what happens 
after it is consumed. 
assimilate and turn into milk all the 
dry rich feed they consume—with- 
out systematic conditioning. 
Kare keeps the digestion and milk- 
producing organs responsive. Heavy 
feeding is made safe—and profitable. 

Feed a tablespoonful of Kow-Kare 


Few cows can 


Kow- 


with the grain one or two weeks each 


When such cow ail- 
ments as Barrenness, 
Retained Afterbirth, 
Abortion, Bunches, 
Scours, Lost Appetite, 
etc., threaten your 
profits, use Kow-Kare, 
as shown on each can. 
For thirty years this 
great regulator and 
remedy has been sav- 
ing money for cow 
owners—bringing ail- 
ing cows promptly 
back to health. No 
dairy barn should be - 
without this famous 
home remedy for dis- 
orders of milk cows. 
Thousands of dairy- 
men find it the most 
dependable aid to cow 
health and profits. 





month. Note the fuller milk pails, 
the better looking cows, the improved 
appetites. 
only a few cents per month per cow. 
It’s the biggest little investment you 
ever made. Try it on all your cows 
this winter. 


When Cows Freshen 


be sure to feed a tablespoonful of 
Kow-Kare in the feedings for two or 
three weeks before and after. 
will call it the best health insurance 
you ever paid for. A better calf, a cow 
free from disorders so often arising at 
calving is worth spending many times 
what Kow-Kare will cost you. 

Feed dealers, general stores and 
druggists have Kow-Kare. Large size 
$1.25; 6 cans $6.25; Small size 65c. If 
your dealer is not supplied we will 
mail, postpaid. Write for book,““More 
Milk from the Cows You Have.” 


This conditioning costs 


You 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 


Lyndonville, Vermont 


OW-KARE 


Regulates and Conditions 














grain. 





Home-Miz Your Own COMPLETE MINERAL 
With Kow-Kare you can easily mix your own complete min- 
eral at a surprisingly low cost—a mixture of recognized con- 
ditioning value. Simply mix 30 Ibs. salt, 30 Ibs. finely-ground 
limestone, 30 Ibs. steamed bone meal and four cans (large) 
Kow-Kare. For well under $6 per hundred yeu will have an 
unbeatable mineral. Use 80 Ibs. of this mixture to a ton of 
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Young Men 
and Women 








IF I offered YOU a job at $125.00 per 
month would YOU take it? THAT is 
just what we are doing for our GRAD- 
UATES. Why not let us place YOU? 


For full information, 
rite 


ROBINSON’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 


, 
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ROSS DUPLEX MILL 






i 
Write for special prices, 
scription and testimonials, 
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authority. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


B. R. Smith, Johnston, S. C., won the 1927 State Corn 
Contest, producing 501% bu. on 5 acres. He used 900 
Ibs. acid phosphate, 400 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda, 100 Ibs. 
muriate of potash per acre. Here’s what he says: 


“This is not only the highest yield of corn I 
ever made on 5 acres, but it is the cheapest 
corn per bushel I have ever raised.”’ 


B. R. SMITH, Johnston, S. C. 
1927 Corn Champion of So. Carolina. 


Free—Corn Fertilizer Book 


If you are interested in making more money on your corn 
this year, send for our new 24-page, illustrated Corn Book. 
Ask for Book No. 6. It is free. 
manager in your state (see addresses below) is a fertilizer 
Write him for special advice. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL* BUREAU 


The Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Carolina Life Bldg. 
Columbia, S. C. 








More Soda...More Corn... 
MORE PROFIT! 


Toe can add greatly to your profits on 
corn by top dressing with Nitrate of So:la. Corn needs Soda to keep 
growing, as a Ford needs gasoline to keep going. When your 
corn is knee-high, feed it 150 to 200 lbs. per acre and the increased 
yield will pay you a good profit over and above what your Soda 
costs. Firm, well-filled ears... better corn and more bushels to the 
acre...it’s Soda, not luck, on corn as well as cotton. 
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Cambria Fence 
—a hinge-joint, 
cut-stay fence. 





























who makes 


CAMBRIA FENCE 


ETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, manu- 
facturer of high quality iron and steel prod- 
ucts, has been making CAMBRIA FENCE at 
the Cambria Plant, Johnstown, Pa. for many 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 


Cambria Fence is a standard, hinge-joint, cut- 
stay field fence made of the finest quality selected 
steel wire, heavily coated with zinc by our own 
special process. 

Bethlehem controls every step of manufacture, 
from ore to finished product. It is this careful and 
thorough supervision that assures the best in 
Bethlehem products and that gives to Cambria 
Fence distinctive qualities that keep it ever new 
and uniform. 

CAMBRIA STEEL FENCE POSTS are also 
made at Cambria Plant. They are the strongest 
posts obtainable for erecting farm, poultry yard, 
orchard and garden fence. 
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Live Virginia Farm News 


i vibiee producers sales of leaf to- 
bacco by Virginia warehouses in De- 
cember amounted to 25,224,934 pounds 
valued at $4,589,000, according to reports 
to the Commissioner 
of Agriculture. Sea- 
son’s sales to Janu- 
ary 1 were 91,393,677 
pounds compared 
with 80,775,279 
pounds to January 
1, 1927. This sea- 
son’s sales are 64.4 
per cent of the estimated sales for the 
entire year, while last year only 55.6 per 
cent of the tobacco had been sold by Janu- 
ary 1. Flue-cured sales were unusually 
heavy in October, November and Decem- 
ber; and by the first of the year 80,132,727 
pounds had been sold compared with 
65,729,243 pounds the previous year. Sales 
of fire-cured tobacco were lighter than 
usual; the total to January 1 was 7,782,769 
pounds against 9,833,316 pounds to the 
same date last year. 

Sun-cured and Burley sales are also 
less than in the preceding season. Prices 
for flue-cured tobacco declined in Decem- 
ber and the average for the month was 
only $20.80 per hundred’ pounds com- 
pared with $24.19 in November and $23.86 
for December, 1926. Fire-cured prices 
improved slightly, the December average 
being $9.73 against $9.53 in November 
and $7.72 in December, 1926. The aver- 
age price for sun-cured was $11.78 which 
compares with $10.65 in November and 
$9.77 in December, 1926. 


The Burley markets at Abingdon open- 
ed in December and sold 979,574 pounds 
at an average price of $19.39 while in 
December, 1926, the sales amounted to 
1,375,640 pounds at an average price of 
$14.52, Prices for the season are, there- 
fore, higher for Burley, fire-cured, and 
sun-cured than last year, but flue-cured 
prices are lower. 


Eastern Shore Exchange Shows In- 
creased Business.—The total value of 
farm products handled by the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange in 
1927 amounted to $9,777,152, which was an 
increase of $1,177,033 above the 1926 
value. The number of packages handled 
was 3,009,176, an increase of 407,026 over 
1926. Products shipped in 1927 were as 
follows: Irish potatoes, 1,983,199 barrels; 
sweet potatoes, 711,914 barrels; strawber- 
ries, 164,680 crates; cabbage, 59,473 
crates; onions, 44,925 bags; and miscel- 
laneous crops, 42,985 crates. Ben T. Gun- 
ter of Accomac is president of the ex- 
change, one of the oldest farmer mar- 
keting organizations in the country, be- 
ing chartered in 1899. 

Wheat Injured by Freezing. — The 
Virginia wheat crop suffered from freez- 
ing weather in December and January 
when there was no snow cover. Some of 
the plants have been killed, and most 
fields look bad. 

Virginia Climbs in Crop Values.— 
—With a total value of $182,665,000 for 
all crops, Virginia in 1927 ranked 23rd 
among all states in this respect, accord- 
ing to estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This is one 


| place higher than last year and three 


places higher than in 1919. The farm 
income is more uniformly distributed 
throughout the state than last year, and 
as a rule farmers are in better condition. 
The new system of taxation, whereby the 

State Government discontinued the tax 
of 25 cents on $100 of assessed real es- 
tate values, resulted in a considerable 
saving to most farmers. 

Virginia Grows a Third of the Coun- 
try’s Early Potatoes.—Virginia farmers 
grew 35 per cent of the total early Ir- 
ish potato crop, according to the De- 
cember report of the Department of 
Agriculture. The production of pota- 
toes in the early commercial growing 
sections amounted to 14,087,000 bushels 
and the total crop for the entire country 
was 40,567,000 bushels. In the produc- 


tion of spinach Virginia ranked second. 
Protect Your Trees From Rodents. 
—F. A. Motz, horticulturist, Extension 
Division, advises Virginia orchardists 
that all young trees should be protected 
against mice and rabbits, both of which 
frequently cause heavy losses. Clean 
cultivation and poison will control mice. 
A galvanized wire screen or veneer pro- 
tector will protect trees from rabbits. 


Codperative Exchange Increases 
Cabbage Sales.—The annual report of 
the Southwest Virginia Codperative Ex- 
change, shows that a total of 436 cars of 
cabbage, potatoes, and rutabagas was 
shipped during the past season. The value 
was $113,025 of which $95,905 came from 
the sale of cabbage. This association has 
been a material factor in improving the 
marketing of cabbage. 

Good Supply of Hay.— Virginia 
farmers are very fortunate this winter 
in having excellent crops of hay, accord- 
ing to the Virginia Crop Reporting Ser- 
vice. Supplies are much larger than us- 
ual, so very few farmers will have to 
purchase any hay. There are many va- 
rieties of hay crops grown in the state, 
the principal ones being clover, timothy, 
alfalfa, orchard grass, grains cut green, 
millet, Sudan grass, cowpeas, soybeans 
and peanut vine. The total ‘hay acreage 
in 1927 was estimated to be 1,077,000 
acres which was an increase of 10 per 
cent over 1926, and the total production 
was 1,469,000 tons compared with 992,000 
tons in 1926. While only a small per- 
centage of the hay crop is now sold, the 
crop is most important and the estimated 
farm value was $23,504,000. Hay ranks 
next to corn as the most important crop 
in acreage. 


Philadelphia Buys Virginia Products. 
—A recent report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture shows that 
Philadelphia is a very important market 
for Virginia products, and also that this 
state is one of the principal sources for 
much of the food consumed there. Dur- 
ing 1927 Virginia farmers shipped 
1,458,041 pounds of dressed poultry, 
129,406 cases of eggs, and 935,146 pounds 
of butter to this city. Among all states 
supplying these products for the Phila- 
delphia market Virginia ranked third in 
egg shipments, seventh in poultry, and 
twelfth in butter. 


Good Year for Truck Growers.— 
The year 1927 was one of the best sea- 
sons for Virginia truck growers since 
1920. The total value of the principal 
truck crops for shipment jwas estimated 
to be -$28,055,000, compared with $19,- 
588,000 in 1926. A large part of this 
increase was due to the large crop of 
early potatoes which brought the grow- 
ers $19,158,000 in 1927 compared with 
$12,335,000 in 1926. The early cabbage 
crop also showed a, considerable gain 
over the previous year as the 1927 crop 


brought $1,553,000 against $901,000. The . 


spinach crop was valued at $1,656,000 in 
1927 and $1,264,000 in 1926. 





| V. P. I. HAS TWO 300-EGG | 
| LEGHORNS si 


t 





HE Poultry Department of V. P. I 

has two White Leghorn hens_ that 
have made the record of 305 and 300 eggs 
produced during the year. These hens 
were sired by V. P. I. Male 931, who had 
nine other daughters in the same pen 
with records of 271 to 295 eggs. A pen 
of 98 pullets in which this male’s blood 
predominates averaged 223 eggs per bird 
during the past year. The weight of the 
eggs laid by these record hens averaged 
26 ounces to the dozen. Size and quality 
of eggs are two of the most important 
considerations in establishing a strain of 
prolific layers, so these hens possess all 
of the qualifications desired. The Poul- 
try Department still has a few male birds 
of the same strain as these hens whi 


will be disposed of to interested breeders. id 
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| GUERNSEY OFFICERS MEET 


oe Friday night, January 13, the offi- 
cers and directors of the North Caro- 
lina Guernsey Breeders’ Association held 
a very important meeting at Winston- 
Salem. The meeting was important in 
that a great deal was accomplished. 


It was decided to hold the Fourth An- 
nual State Sale at Lexington, N. C., the 
day after the South Carolina State Sale. 
This is always held the latter part of 
April or early in May. The sales com- 
mittee consists of the following: T. D. 
Brown, Salisbury, sales manager; W. W. 
Fitzpatrick, Southern representative, The 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, Clem- 
son College, S. C.; H. C. Bates, Southern 
Railway, Atlanta, Ga.; C. A. Sheffield, 
county agent, and W. T. Hall, Lexington, 
N. C. This committee will have entire 
charge of making complete arrangements 
for the sale, which includes selection and 
inspection of cattle to be consigned by 
members. 

A prize will be offered for the best fit- 
ted animals at the sale. This prize will 
be awarded by a committee on the day 
of the sale. The condition of the animal 
only and not the individuality will deter- 
mine the winner. 


In order to encourage testing work, the 
association decided to offer a Golden 
Guernsey milk can to the Guernsey 
breeder in the state to win a state record 
in any class. The milk cans will be 
awarded in all classes, single, double, and 
triple letter, making 21 ¢ups available to 
be won during 1928. In addition a gold 
cup will be offered to the first breeder in 
the state to produce for three years the 
highest butterfat record for Guernseys 
in North Carolina. 

The directors instructed the secretary 
to prepare a resolution endorsing the 
herd test plan now in use by the Ayr- 
shires for the Guernsey breed. This is 
to be submitted to the vote of the mem- 
bership at the annual sale and meeting. 
The directors felt that the herd test 
plan, if adopted by The American Guern- 
sey Cattle Club, would be one of the 
greatest things that could be done to de- 
velop the Guernsey, both in numbers and 
quality, in North Carolina. They felt it 
would “sell” the small farmer on becom- 
ing a Guernsey breeder and give him a 
chance do some really constructive work 
both in breeding and testing. 


It would be hard to find a more enthus- 
iastic, earnest, and hard-working bunch 
of men than those who planned the ac- 
tivities of the North Carolina Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association in Winston-Salem, 
Friday night. It accounts for what has 
been accomplished in the past and prom- 
ises even greater things for the future. 
Guernseys are growing fast in popularity 
in North Carolina. The state association 
through the fine codperation of its en- 
tire membership is playing no small part 
in this development. Those present were: 
J. C. Sanford, president, Mocksville; 
Thurmond Chatham, vice-president, EI- 
kin; Ben Kilgore, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer, Raleigh; H. C. Bates, Atlanta; 
W. C. Fleming, Greensboro; S. W. 
Miller; Mt. Ulla; ‘W. T. Hall, Lexing- 
ton, directors: S. O. Rich, Mocksville; 
A. C. Jones: E. C. Byerly, members and 
C. A. Sheffield, county agent, Lexington. 

B. W. KILGORE, Jr. 
Secretary. 


| HEAVY SALES BY TOBACCO | 
|_ ASSOCIATION RECEIVERS | 


THE receivers of the Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Codperative Association report a 
gratifying increase in the volume of to- 
cco sales for the month of December. 
Total billings amounted to $289,941, as 


compared with $48,275.09 for the month 
of November, 











At the time this memorandum is being 
Written, indications are that the sales 
Showing for the month of January will 
quite satisfactory, as examina- 


tions are under way by several buyers, 
and there is a general increase of interest 
in the stocks of association tobacco. 


The receivers are seeking every possi- 
ble outlet for the tobacco, both in America 
and abroad. They are pursuing a consis- 
tent merchandising program, under which 
customers may buy this tobacco at rea- 
sonable prices from a trade standpoint, 
rather than at sacrifice prices, which 
would defeat the hope of the receivers 
that they may be able to liquidate upon 
such basis as will assure at least a small 
return for the grower members. 

Contracts have recently been approved 
by the Federal courts for the marketing 
of association stocks of Virginia dark 
fired tobacco through the firm of Kulen- 
kampff Brothers, at Bremen, Germany. 
This organization will handle the tobacco 
in Germany, Poland, Danzig, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Hungary. The con- 
tract, however, is not a bar to the sale 
to American firms having customers in 
any of these countries, and it is expected 
that a number of such concerns will find 
it to their advantage to fill the orders 
of their European customers from the 
association stocks. 

The receivers are also planning for a 
more effective marketing program in the 
countries of Continental Europe not in- 
cluded in the Kulenkampff Brothers con- 
tract, as well as the British Isles. 


An effort is being made to clean up 
the multitude of unfinished miscellaneous 


matters as rapidly as possible. It is hoped 
that the grower membefs will cooperate 
by taking care of their obligations to the 
association. These are represented by 
members’ notes, or judgments against 
said members. Counsel have been au- 





AERO QUEEN 
Rhode Island Red hen bred and owned by 
Aero Hill Farms, Woodruff, S. C., that laid 
an egg per day for 102 consecutive days. This 
non-stop laying record was made at the 1927 
Southeastern Egg Laying Contest, McCor- 
mick, cs 


thorized to enforce the collection of these 
obligations, and special notices have re- 
cently been mailed to such debtors. 
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The “bills payable” account, secured by 
the pledge of warehouse receipts upon 
tobacco, has been reduced from $8,703,200 
at the beginning of the receivership, to 
2,298,198.03, as of December 31, 1927. 


M. L. COREY, 


Receiver Tobacco Growers’ Coodpera- 
tive Association, Richmond, Va. 


Editor’s Note—We are indeed glad to 
have this arrangement with Mr. Corey 
by which he furnishes our readers each 
month an up-to-date summary of the 
work of the receivers. In connection with 
this report we are again summarizing the 
official instructions to holders of partict- 
pation certificates who wish to receive 
their share of the final distribution to be 
made a few months later :— 


1. If you are the owner of a participation 
certificate which has not been hypothecated 
or assigned, and you live at the same post- 
office address as when you received the cer- 
tificate, then you need do nothing at all. In 
the final settlement your check will go to 
you right where you are. 


2. If you have changed your address, how- 
ever, then write Mr. M. L. Corey, Receiver, 
610 Times-Dispatch Building, Richmond, Va., 
giving both your old address and your pres- 
ent address. 


3. Where certificates have been \transferred 
or assigned, the present holder should notify 
Hon. Henry Bowden, Special Master, Nor- 
folk, Va. 


4. If the original holder is dead and the 
present holder is executor or administrator, 
etc., he should likewise communicate with 
Mr. Bowden. 











FOR EXPERIENCE 






plow. 











THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE 


For acentury Avery craftsmen have 
produced quality plows. But in this 
Avery Mixed Land Plowour designers, 
inventors and craftsmen have produced 

. their masterpiece—a plow especially 
designed to do perfect work in any soil 
between black land and sand. 

No ordinary plow could serve this 
purpose. Therefore, Avery experts had 


_AVER 


























The Aristocrat of Turning Plows 
With AVERY PLUS Features 


A good mechanic loves good tools. So 
does a good farmer — especially his 


Turning Plows. 


Evidences of Avery Plus building 
are plainly seen. The long, graceful 
sweep of the beam, the fine material 
and excellent workmanship in share 
and moldboard, the remarkable sturdi- 
ness are points that, to an expert, tell 
the story. But in the field, in the 
faster, cleaner, easier plowing, the re- 
sult of Avery thinking, planning and 
building is noticed. 


Avery Plus Features Save Time and Money 


Any Avery implement costs what good quality is worth. These 
‘Avery Plus Features—created by Avery designers, inventors and 
craftsmen—are extra dividends which your money earns when you 
invest in the name Avery. They save both time and money. That is 
why an Avery Plus Implement is the cheapest implement any man 
can own. See your local dealer and write us for any information. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Ky. 


Branches in all principal trade centers 





to create and build this Aristocrat of 


MIXED LAND 
PLOW 
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Pe Q ae Fence 


has all of the 
es ce 


You’ve decided to fence 


' N 
Better Fences 
Better Fare Js 
Dixisteel Fe" 


Better Fene’ , 


your farm! You’ve 


talked it over with the home folks, the county 
agent and the banker and all have agreed that 


This is the Dixistee! hinge 
Joint. Note that each section 
of the stay wire is a sepa- 
rate piece and is completely 

areund the line wire 


J . They 
are your guarantee that Dixi- 
steel joints won't slip or pull: 
foose. All Dixistee! wires are 
full size and spaced properly 
for best results. 


and peeling. 


the investment will be repaid in the first year or 
two’s profit. Now you want to know what fence 
to buy. Many fences have one, two or more ad- 
vantages but only in Dixisteel will you find all 
of these advantages. 
to stand the hot sun and rains of the South. It 
is galvanized “just right’’. 
sist rust and Pa sen enough to prevent cracking 


Dixisteel Fence is made 


'—heavy enough to re- 


There’s a Dixisteel dealer near you. His store is 


headquarters for 


Farm Fence, Poultry Fence, 


Lawn Fence, Gates and Steel Fence Posts. You can 
save money by figuring with him on all-steel fence. 


DRIVE Steel Fence Posts 
—don’t DIG post holes. 


Let Us Send You This Book 








This is the Dixisteel wavy 
tension curve in the line 

. It allows for contrac- 
tion In cold weather and for 
expansion in het weather. it 
acts as a shock absorber when 
the fence is subjected to strain 
and assists the fence to re- 
gain its normal taut pesition 
when pressure is My 


ngy wire keep Dinisteel 
Fence new-looking for years, 








ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dept. A. 


I want to make more money out of my farm. Send 
me your free booklet, 


“Farming with Fences.” 














| carlots. 
| by express to reliable commission men in 
| large cities. 


|I. Marketing Associations Needed 


| ment or other causes. 














Our 
Advertisements 
Guaranteed 

Reliable —— 


fraudulent 
umns. 








estate, 





in The Progressive Farmer,” 
report any unSatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
mistepresentation 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
because buyers 
land before purchasing. 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
oft) ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, 
advertisement 


“IT saw your 
and will 


in our advertising col- 


should personally investigate 





| ern markets. 
method is attested by the hundreds and | 





| for their poultry at the car door. 








A NEW OIL LAMP 
BURNS 94% AIR 

H. V. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, II1., 
the inventor of a wonderful new "oil lamp that 
burns 94% © air and beats gas or electricity, is 
offering to give one free to the first user in 
each Jocality who will help introduce it. Write 
him for particulars. Agents wanted. Adv. 


High Grade Sterling utfit, Cuts, Trims, Bobs. Smooth 

Action, Close Cutting, rhe Clippers i Barber Comb and Shears. 

Gens No Money. Pay nd gant Use 30 Days. 
not satisfied, return in 908 condition 

refunded. STERLING CO. NB100. 'BALTIMORE. MD. 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


WOOD SHINGLES) ‘“‘Don’t risk wood shingles, ** says 
WILL BURN Mr. J. P. Artley. .‘‘Sparks set 
muuvumne |? fire to my wood shingle Roof. My 
house | + ee and I lost all I had in the 
My new house has an ‘‘Everwear”’ Steel 
i can't catch fire. 
“EVER WEAR” ROOFING out See Hocins I have 
en 10% ra or. ou 
CAN'T BURN will say when you see 
this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- 
derstand why it has such a reputation for 
lasting. Send for sample. 
COSTS LESS THAN 
WOOD SHINGLES 
you less than most wood shing 


samples—today—and see the 
ROOFING AND HOW ALL 
ARE COVERED. 


FACTORY — | keep 





A | Posen to fill orders, 
30 days—then we ma 
Send teday fer big 
and special 

or 1,000 squares * the same low wholesale 
factory price. Get guaranteed, 

fom A, @ tactory, | freight gate. 


your 
TO YOU, So would on Adare 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


We sell DIRECT FROM OUR | direct 
BIG ROOFIN 


SEND FOR JOUR NEW_BUTLDING BOOK tells 
FREE BOOK [2!1 about Roofing and Siding and 


gives valuable building information. 


bs Ag for your free copy. 


have just about enough 
at our 
special cut prices, for the next 
have to raise our 

ng pay nyt 4 
cut prices. We sell you one 


is 
And 
others 


Dept. P. Raleigh, W. C. 








| BUILDING A MARKET FOR | 
SOUTHERN POULTRY 


N THE South we are not producing 
eggs enough to justify shipping by 
But we are big enough to ship 





N ANY community where small flocks 

are kept the producers can form a 
marketing association, and thus relieve 
the local markets of their surplus. Such 
organizations should have a reliable per- 
son at the head. Codperative marketing 
is the only way a small producer will 
ever be able to compete with the larger 
organized producers. In the South we 
have had several codperative organiza- 
tions to fail, on account of mismanage- 
This, however, 
does not mean that the principle is wrong. 
The principle of codperative marketing 
is right and a strong codperative organi- 
zation is our hope for the poultry keep- 
ers of the South. 

CoGdperative organizations have been 
formed in various communities over the 
entire South. Our agricultural colleges 
will be glad to furnish information, and 
to help in organizing. These organiza- 
tions must come before we can ever hope 


to market the surplus eggs profitably. 


II. We Must Produce Better Eggs | 


and Grade Them 


UT to form a coéperative egg asso- 
ciation is not enough. We must pro- 


duce a first-grade product. 


demand for them. At the start the eggs 
may be graded into two grades. 
First Grade.—Fresh white or brown 
eggs, 
dozen. 
Second Grade.—White or brown shell eggs, 
fresh, clean, and weighing less than 22 ounces 
per dozen. Do not try to market a dirty egg. 


shell 
clean, and weighing over 22 ounces per 


In forming | 
an association, every member must work | 
to put a better product on the market and | 
to standardize his eggs so-as to create a | 


ize 


It can be done! Learn more and 
earn more. A practical business course 
at KING’S will put you on the High- 
way to Success. Enroll any time; ex- 
penses moderate; send for catalog F. 


E. L. LAYFIELD, President 
Raleigh —— Greensboro —— Charlotte 


Py SE cIALSALE: 


§$oLrp gold effect case 
guaranteed 25 years. 
Richly engraved. 


motive crown, de 
, back, 














Bargain Sale. 

and postage. 

0 Money. — 

= y tal an when 

™ - Beate watch arrives. FREE 
TRIAL. Wear 10 days at our expense. Money ae if not 
delighted.. BRADLEY. Dest.3, NEWTON. MASS. 





and 
Baskets 
Write forour 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buyin 2 direct 
from the largest Berry Boz and 
| Basket Factory in the amine 


| Mew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 106,New Albany Ind, 


Do THAT SUCCEED 


Send fox our Big Catalog i in Color, now ready. 
SEND 32 = ue. = include 1 pkt. sone: — 
od Nasturtiums,Feather- 

1 Oc Bioom eee, Giant Flowered Zin- 

» Scartet Globe Radish, Mas- 

terplece gna. Bolgiano Tomato. 


F. W. BOLGIANO and COMPANY 
1012 B Street Washington, D.C. 
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a puller made. 
1 


rse or Po D Easy 


Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 


Quick for Agent's Offer 
aa easy work for you 


By grading your eggs the demand will grad- | 


ually increase, and they will bring a better 
price. 


Ill. Live and Dressed Poultry 


HE problem of marketing live poul- 
try has practically been solved in the 
South. By shipping poultry in carlots we 








have been able to create a fair demand | 


| and have obtained a fair price. These cars 


are usually loaded at four to five différ- 
ent points and are then routed to North- 
The popularity of this 


hundreds of cars shipped from the South 
in the past few years. The big factor 
that has helped this system gain in popu- 
larity is the fact that producers are paid 
This 
enables them to complete the sales quick- 
ly and return home with the cash. 


The carlot shipment of poultry has | 


filled a great need in the South. In a 
number of cases, however, there are 
small lots of chickens left in communi- 
ties that need marketing. These small 
lots could be marketed very profitably 
by express through reliable commission 
men. There are a great number of 
cities that are too small to consume 
chickens by the carload that will pay well 
for poultry. 

The marketing of dressed. poultry is a 
field that has not been cultivated in the 
South. Fully three-fourths of the poul- 
try that is placed on Northern markets 
is dressed. If the producer is willing 
to take the time and place a neatly dressed 
carcass on the market, he will find that 
this type of selling poultry will prove 
very profitable. 

While we are developing the production 
side of poultry and eggs in the South, we 
should not forget this important factor 
of marketing. By starting now, we can 
soon have our markets developed and our 
poultry industry on a firm basis. Let’s 
get together and put this marketing across 
in the South, D. H. HALL. 

Moore County, N.C, 














PUBLIC SALES 


Registered POLAND-CHINA 
BRED GILTS 
From Illinois 
(The Heart of the Hog Belt) 

Lexington, ap Carolina, Tuesday; 
January 31 

Kinston, North Car-lina, Thursday, 
February 2. 

Commencing at 1 p. m. 


Consisting of 40 head of choice well- 
bred gilts at each place, bred to farrow 
in February, March and April. 
CONSIGNED BY ILLINOIS BREEDERS 
These offerings are sent at the earnest solici- 
tation of the Department of sae of 
North Carolina and, as farmers of one state 
to the farmers of another, we paapacttanty ask 
your hearty cooperation. 
These gilts have been carefully selected and 
carry the blood lines that produced the futur- 
ity winners in all such shows in the state; 
the grand champion and the reserve champion 
carcass at the International and the ton-litter 
champions over all breeds, for three years in 
succession. They can depended on to make 
good either in the show ring, breeding pen oF 
for the production of market hogs. 


TERMS—CASH 
For further information, address the 
County Agents at Lexington or Kinston. 


Te gee 4 pp stad BREED- 
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- Like sap in a tree 
aN 


C\ », zs the flux 





an this soldex 


Hy it’s the life 
ee 0f the job! 






Without sap, a tree would perish; with- 
out flux, soldering would be impossible. 
With Kester Metal Mender anybody 
can do their own soldering. It requires 
only heat, for inside itself, is a core of 
liquid flux, that makes soldering simple, 
j and the results perfect, 

* Think of the many times you have deprived 
yourself of daily conveniences, because you 
lacked the means of mending them or 
hadn't the time to take them to a me- 
chanic for repairs. But now—"“you can 
fix it yourself’—step up to your hard- 
ware dealer, general store, or auto ac- 
cessory shop and ask for Kester— ‘that 
solder anybody can use.” 











oy 3 pamphlet tells 
w to save time, money and 
grief by repairing milk cans and dairy 
utensils with Kester. Write for it. 


KESTER SOLDER 


Acid-Core 
Ready to Use—Requires Only Heat 
CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4201-06 Wrightwood Avenue 
‘CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











WATERPROOF 
OILED CLOTHING 
SLICKERS, SUITS 
AND HATS 
90Years the Best for 






















5 A.J.TOWER Co. F-a8 
BOSTON, MAGS. 
ble 
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ditches for open ¢ 

ion: a 1 “y! 
t leans ol. | ditches: terraces to 





seh 
col u rem 
nserv 6 anyw! 
.. Does work of 100 men. catalo; 
free. Write t for terms and 10-d vial: 
OWENSBORO DITCHERR GRADER CO Bon a1 Owsusnere, 











$5.00 per 100 & up. 
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TOUGH LUCK 


“Tuff luck,” said the egg in the monastery, 
“Out of the frying pan into the friar.” 


TEACHER KNEW 


Anxious Mother—‘“‘And really 
trying?” 


Tired Teacher—“Very.” 
MEOW 
“T have always had a presentiment,’’ she 
said, “that I should die young.” 
“Well, dearie,” remarked her woman friend, 
“you didn’t after all, did you?” 


MEAT FOLLOWS FISH 


New Missionary—‘May I ask what course 
you intend to take with me?” 

Cannibal King—‘‘The regular one. 
low the fish.” 


SENSE OF, PROPORTION 
“If hens weren’t intelligent,” said Mrs. 
Newlywed, “how could they lay eggs that 
exactly fit our egg-cups?” 
MARY’S IDOL 
Mrs. Magee is not noted as a good cook. 


is my boy 


You fol 


#1 But: her. husband says: “I know’ Mary adores 


me. She ptaces burnt offerings before me 
three times a day.” 


MADE GAME OF 


The hunter, who had been mistaken for a 
deer and was shot, roused up and beckoned 
to the hospital nurse. 

“Understand,” he said, “I don’t care so 
much about being killed, but it’s this being 
made game of that hurts my feelings.” 


LEFT ENGINE RUNNING 


A little girl about four years old, who was 
soon tired of the conversation, curled up in 
the large chair with her kitten. Soon the cat 
was purring very low and it brought forth 
this remark: 

“You’re parking now—why on earth don’t 
you switch off your engine?” 


AUTOMATIC 


“T don’t need any speedometer on my car. 
I can easily tell the speed,’”’ said the one. 

“How do you do that?’ asked the other. 

“When I go 10 miles an hour, my lamps 
rattle; when I go 15 miles an hour, my mud- 
guards rattle; and at 20 miles an hour my 
bones rattle.” 


NATURE SCORES 


O Horse, you are a wonderful thing; no 
buttons to push, no horns to honk; you start 
yourself, no clutch to slip; no spark to miss, 
no gears to strip; no license-buying every 
year with plates to screw on front and rear; 
na gas bills climbing up each day, stealing 
the joy of life away; no speed cops chug- 
ging in your rear, yelling summons in your 
ear. Your inner tubes are all O. K., and, 
thank the Lord, they stay that way; your 
spark plugs never miss and fuss; your motor 
never makes us cuss. Your frame is good 
for many a mile; your body never changes 
style; your wants are few and easy met; 
you’ve something on the auto yet. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLE Y—CGopyright, 1928, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 














Toms BoY BIN HAD A 

Goop JoB BuT HE STAHTED 
KICKIN’ So HAHP BouT 
SUMPN HE ON-HITCHED 


| MiS-SEF FUM vit -J 
in S$ 

















Miz 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

W’en dey takes yo’ picture dey tells 
you to look pleasant, but w’en I thinks 
bout mah face I jes’ cain’t look pleasant! ! 








“ROSY APHIS” APPLES 
No market for these 


The Rosy Apple Aphis may be- 
come destructive any season with- 
out warning. 

SUNOCO controls it if applied 
(1 to 25) just when the buds are 
open and the young leaflets are 
¥% inch to 1 inch long. 

This will avoid the more expen- 
sive nicotine sprayings later in the 
season. 


nicotine. 





EUROPEAN RED MITE 
(Enlarged 3 times) 


A comparatively new and serious 
pest because: its life cycle in sum- 
mer is completed in three weeks, 
A number of generations will there- 
fore occur in the growing season. 

One thorough spraying on under- 
sides of twigs will effectually pre- 
vent hatching. 


water. 


The knowing State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations consider lime sulphur and sulphur 
compounds useless, and recommend Sunoco 
spray. 
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Control 


APHIS, 
—by just ove spraying 
late with SUNOCO 


| ead half the apples which were “‘set”’ in 
Western New York were ruined last year by 
Rosy Apple Aphis. 

A big loss; and a foolish loss, because there’s 
one spray which, with one date application, will 
allow a full, beautiful crop. 

Lime sulphur has failed too often to be de- 
pended upon. Sunoco Spray is better and safer. 
Sunoco costs much less than lime sulphur and 


RED MITE & SCALE 


Just one spraying, when the leaves are out 
fully half an inch, will kill more Scale Aphis, 
Red Mite and Apple Red Bug than any other 
spray combination. 

_ Sunoco will not freeze or deteriorate. Once 
mixed; Sunoco stays mixed even in hard or cold 


The advice of ourown entomologists is sound and has been 
followed successfully by leading orchardists everywhere. 
Consult us without reserve. No charge. 


We offer you FREE 
a valuable booklet and special 
bulletins on Orchard Pests 
and their control. 
Send for them. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


SELF 
EMULSIFYING 


SPRAY 








Reference Special Feb. 18th Watch For It! 





If You Keep Chickens 
Read this Offer 


Scientific research and experiments 
have brought to light many new 
phases affecting poultry raising. 
Among other things is the fact that 
vitamins A, B and D are a controlling 
factor in the life and growth of 
chicks. Without vitamins, chicks have 
leg weakness and nutritional diseases. 


Your problem is how to secure vita- 
mins. Conkey’s Y-O solves this prob- 
lem. It is a smooth, brown powder, in 
which Marmite Yeast and Cod Liver 
Oil are combined, by a special sealing 
process, whereby the A, B and D vita- 
min potency is retained for a long 
time. In this respect, it is very dif- 
ferent from straight Cod Liver Oil 
which, when exposed to the air, rap- 
idly oxidizes and loses its vitamin po- 
tency. Also, the granular form of Y-O 
makes it easy to mix in any mash. 

Here is the result of a feeding test 
conducted by one of America’s most 
prominent poultry breeders, Lyle 
Funk, President of the Illinois State 
Poultry Association and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Great 8 Poultry Farm, of 
Carlyle, Ill. 


“I made a test, using 2% Conkey’s Y-O in 


the mash given to one lot, while the others 
had no Y-O. The chicks were the same age 
and had the same care. The loss from lot re- 
ceiving Y-O was only 3%, while those not 
receiving Y-O, was 12%. The Y-O fed chicks 
grew much faster, had larger bone develop- 
ment and smoother feathers. Y-O is the cheap- 
est and most dependable yitamin product we 
know of and every chick we keep is fed Y-O.”’ 

le W. Funk, Vice-President. 


Test Conkey’s Y-O on Your Baby 
Chicks at Conkey’s Risk 


The Conkey Company has arranged a special plan 
whereby you can try feeding Y-O for 30 days at the 
Company’s risk, Just send your name and address 
and number of chicks you have and they will mail 


you the amount: of Y-O you need for 30 days. The 
cost is only about le per chick for 30 days. 
Pay the postman when it is delivered. If after 


feeding for 30 days you are not entirely satisfied, 
write the Company and they will return the amount 
you paid. 

You need not hesitate to accept this proposition. 
This company is one of the largest in the country 
in its line of business and is absolutely reliable. Just 
address ‘The G. E. Conkey Co., 6742 Broadway, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (295) 
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Home Grounds Beautified 
Easily and Economically: 






















Here’s NEW help for those earnestly plan- 
ning to beautify their home grounds. The 
most elaborate, authentic guide to proper 
selection of Shrubs, Ornamental Shade 
Trees, Hedges, Vines and Roses ever pub- 
lished. But—to secure one you must tell 
us something of your plans on the coupon 
—or ina letter. See illustration of this Big 
“Beautifying” Book below—and write us 
at once, 


Plant a Home Orchard, Too 


Even just a few Stark Trees will give your 
family an abundance of fresh fruit in sea- 
son—and for winter use. Learn about the 
amazing Starking, Golden Delicious and 
our other famous fruits. Send name and 
address for FREE copy of the Big 1928 
Stark Fruit Tree Catalog. 


Raise the NEW BURBANK 
Flowers and Vegetables 


—of which we are sole and ex- 
clusive distributors. Write 
for FREE Copy of The 
Stark 1928 Seed 
Catalog. 

Address Box 742 


Bro’s : 





— 
| STARK BRO’S, Box 742, Louisiana, Mo. 


Please send me FREE copy of your Big 1928 Shrub, | 
Fruit Tree and New Burbank Flower and Vegetable | 
Seed Catalog. 
| CO MES, ncocccctccecs worth of Shrubs, etc. | 
I may plant.............-- fruit trees this Spring. | 
DIGEED bcc ocicnevcccccsscengseccewenavetesassen | 
Gi vs ninuaratccis ods svdesskageaeaase | 
‘4 
| St. OF BR. B. Du. dccccicccccccvvcscccccccesccece 
Wee ik cisensbeces thes avant PF 1-28-28 | 


« 
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STRAWBERRY 


CORN 





Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. Have ber- 
ries eight months in the year. 100, $2, postpaid. 








Strain 
strain 


Pedigreed Marett-Douthit 2- to 
No. 4; Pedigreed Marett’s Yellow 


3-ear Corn, 
2-ear Corn, 










































































Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 


Florala, Ala. 


Pecan Trees.—Experienced nurserymen growing best 
varieties to sell cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, 








FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Tobacco Farm.—356 acres, Caswell County, Golden 
Belt; state highway; Reidsville, Danville markets ac- 
cessible. Owner, 704 American Bank Building, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

For Sale.—In Gaston County; good 


with buildings. Half mile from_ school, 
route through it; 4% miles from Dallas. 











farm 94 acres, 
with mail 
Terms: cash 


$1,500; interest on $1,500 28 years through government. 
Good water, healthy location; low taxes. H. A. Costner, 
Dallas, N. C. 





VIRGINIA 








Improved farm, with wire fences, livestock and im- 
plements. 30 acres open, suitable all kinds crops, for 
wheat, too, and truck or livestock business. 10 acres 
pasture with spring water; 128 acres in valuable tim- 
ber, mostly pine and oak. Located railroad and high- 
way, near markets and high school. 5-room new house, 
young bearing orchard, berries, grapes, yard full roses 
and bulbs; excellent drinking water; poultry yard with 
plenty houses, barns, stables; for sale. Terms: $2,000 
Federal Stock Land Bank loan; title guaranteed; all 
taxes paid; $1,200 takes the above property account 
of my health. Call F. P. Laslo, Rt. 1, Courtland, Va. 


OOOO OFF OOF FGF FF IS 


PLANTS 


AA A 
Tune in on Texas hour over station WRR, Dallas 
(461.8 meters, 650 kilocycles), February 1, 6 to 7 
D. m., and hear Ehlers Bros. Plant Farm program. 


BULBS _ 


Gladioli, rainbow colors. 40 large bulbs, $1 post- 
paid. Gladtime Gardens, Mendota, IIl. 


60 large Gladiolus $1.25; none alike. 10 Dahlias 
$1.25. Catalog. Gladahlia Farms, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 




















CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Cabbage and Onions: eA $2.25 and charges. B. 
W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga 


Wakefield Cabbage plants: 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. 


“Potato, Tomat . Pepper plants 








$2, 1,000; postpaid. 
C: 





Potato, Tomato, grown on large con- 








tracts. Cowart Farm, Nocatee, 

Frostproof Cabbage plants: 100, “e: 1,000, $2; post- 
paid. Causey Parks, Pisgah, N. 

Frostproof Wakefield plants: as _— postpaid. 
J. F. Setzer, Rt. Claremont, N. 





Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plante: a 50, 1,000, 


postpaid. C. A. Wilson, Claremont, 





READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Crystal Wax, White and Yellow Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 85c, postpaid; 1,000, $1.25, 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onions for pe shipments. 
Postpaid: 200, 75c; 500. $1.50; 1,000, $2. Charges 
collect, $2.25 per 1,000. Thomasville Plant ‘Co. , Thom- 


Thomasville, Ga. 

Peach Trees 5c; 
quote you before placing your order. 
Higginson, Ark. 





Strawberries $2 thousand. Let us 
Baker Nursery, 








asville, Ga., and Hattiesburg, Miss. Budded Pecan trees in leading varieties. Write for 
Plants.—Prompt shipment; id, Onions:: 1,000, folder and low prices. Dixie Pecan Nursery Co., 
$1.25; Cabbage: 1,000, $2.25; $1. 25. Not prepaid, Hawkinsville, Ga. 





Onions: 6,000 Whites $5.25; A $4.70; Cabbage: 


3,000, $4.50. Sewell Co., Pearsall, Texas. but “first get our folder end low 


Cloverdale Farm Nursery, 


Plant Pecan trees, 
prices on high cldss trees. 
Sandersville, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Trees, Trees.—All kinds Fruit, Shade trees, Roses, 
Evergreens, Hedges, Flowering Plants. Catalogue free. 
Frankston Nursery Co., Frankston, Texas. 

Apple and Peach trees, 5c and_up; Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 
)  rmananaead Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 








MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
plants for immediate gg Wake- 
fields — Flat Dutch: 500, 1,000, $1.75; 
over 5,000 at $1.50. Firet pa plants, full 
count, prompt shipments guaranteed. We 
are reliable, have your banker look us up. 
Our years of experience is proof of our 
ability to handle your orders satisfactorily. 
American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 











ean —; — = in wat, — 

Cabbag ant diate shipment. ey, Nelson an oneymaker. e for folder. 

see Tin 1000, $2." Crystal a pod gee Prices reasonable, Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 

Onion plants: 500, 65c; 1 . By mail or ex- hart, Ala. 

press. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga Choice Pecans, Setsumes. Kumquats. Pineapple Pears, 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading co wren $2.50 Peaches, Apples, ums, Figs, Grapes, Evergreens anc 

per thousand, delivered parcel post; $1.50 for 500, Roses. Tilustrated catalog. McKay Nurseries, Luce- 

delivered parcel post. thousand, ‘express collect. dale, Miss. 

Nothing shipped but good plants. Redland Farms, Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet ; 














evergreen, bushy. 








Redland, Ga. One year $2; two year (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 100, 
Frostproof Cabbage plants: 100, 35c; 300, 80c; 500, delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 

$1.15; 1,000 for $2: postpaid. Not postpaid: 500, 80c; Conway, 8. C. 

1,000, $1.50. Bermuda Onion: 100, 30c; 300, 60c; Plant P. Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 


500, 75¢: 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Not postpaid: 500, permanent nas investment. Write for our free 














65c; 1,000, $1.10. Hamby Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. cata growers in the world. Bass Pecan 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, eight varieties. Postpaid: Company, Lumberton, Miss. 

500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75. Express collect: $2 per Salesmen wanted to sell Fruit Trees, Ornamental 
thousand. White and Yellow Bermuda Onion plants: Shrubbery, Roses. Get our free catalog. Beautify 
300, T5c; 506, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express collect, $1.25 your home grounds with our hichest quality stock. 
per 1,000; 10,000, $1 per thousand. Guarantee Plant ‘Rest of fruit trees. Howard-Hickory Nursery; Hick- 
Co., Ty Ty, Ga. ory, N. C. 

Ten million frostproof Cabbage plants for immediate Peach Trees, $5 per 100 up. Apple Trees, $7.50 
shipment. Undamaged by freeze. ,ondns varieties. per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 
Postpaid: 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75. Collect: planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, 
$2 per 1,000, any quantity. Onion aeade same prices. pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 
ja., or Greenville, S. C. colors. Tennessee Nursery ., Box 108, Cleveland, 





Bermuda Onion Plants.—Large pencil size; guaran- Tenn. 


teed to please you or your money back. 500, 
$1.25; delivered. Crate lots of 6,000 plants, Crystal 





wes $5. “a — . ay si. *.. as Carrizo SEEDS 

prings. ‘abbage plants: ; 1,000, $1.75; de- Aen : 
livered: crate lots of 3,000 at -.* per crate, f.0.b. Car- WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us 
rizo Springs. Ehlers Bros Plant Farms, Carrizo that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Springs, Texas. Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 





there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 

guarantee to ship at once or our col are honest and responsible, but we 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston are not liable for losses due to substitution of 


Tifton’s reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. 
No risk taken in placing order; we do not have to 
grow them, as eighteen below freezing did not get 
them. We absolutely 
refund your money. 
Wakefield, Plat 

















Beautiful catalog in colérs free, describing full line No. 1. Per peck per bushel $3.75; 5 toshels, $3.50, 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. We sell out before season is over. Marett Farm & 
Seed Company, Westminster, 8. C. 
NURSERY STOCK 
COTTON 
Budded Schley Pecan trees, 20c to 80c. Leander M. 
Kennedy, llins, Ga. Cotton seed catalog free. : Cc rook Bros., Luray, Tenn, 
y Cherry and Damson scions, 8 for $1. William 3 bales aere cotton. Catalog. Heavy Fruiter_ Co., 
he CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, May C : 
To South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other Propst, Blairs, S. C. Royston, Ga. 
editions of The By oy ve Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in Fruit Trees.—Catalogue free. Agents wanted. Hy- Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize 
this FA GE number or amount counts as a word. We singer Nurseries, Cleveland, Tenn. winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C. 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees. — Salcsmen wanted. Wiiieatinnind wks Gk tas Sek ole 
we Aa TT] a ao ant Va Formers ae — Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 40% lint, 98% germination; $1 bushel. J. M. Sim: 
® plainly Cretina Valley... 135,000 Miss., Tenn., La ‘Ark., Ky.. 8 cents per word Know what your trees and shrubbery will cost. We mons, Mountville, S. C. 
what editions YOU) Georgia-Alabama.. 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla..........| 6 cents per word deliver free. Montgomery Nursery, Candor, N. C. Crook’s Improved Half and Half cotton seed, 45% 
wish to use. Ci ctacni vase 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla......... 6 cents per word Pecans, Fruit Trees, Ornamentals.—Set now and save to 50% lint, % to full inch staple. Catalog free, 
All four editions. .. 475,000 OI 8 acon ccetcsses 27 cents per word _| a year’s time. For prices, etc., write J. B. Wight, Crook Bros... ray, Tenn. 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, “Raleigh, N. -C. Cairo, Ga. Jenuine Mexican Big Boll; 40% lint; premiums 
Better Trees.—Papershell Pecans, Pineapple Pears, $7.50 per bale. $1.25 bushel; 25 bushels and over, $1, 
Satsumas, Blueberries, Grapes. Florala Nurseries, T. J. White, Concord, N. C. 





MARETT’S COTTON SEED MAKE THE 
MOST MONEY PER ACRE 


Plant latest strains for biggest yields 
(profit). Cleveland Big Bolls; Marett’s 
Special; also Dixie Triumph, a wilt-resist- 
ant variety. All 1-inch to 1 1-16 inch sta- 
ples. Early; big turn-outs. Get prices 
and money-back offer. Marett Farm & 
Seed Company, Westminster, S. C. 


Cleveland No. 5 cotton seed, 1 1-16 inch staple, 
First year from Coker. Price $1 bushel. G. G. 
ee Laurel Hill, N. C. 


edigreed Wannamaker- Ye = — seed, re- 
ola culled and gra dred pound bag. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Gn 


Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 40 
bolls weigh pound. 45 per cent lint, wonderful cotton, 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia, Ga. 


Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific. 
ner; 2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple; 
extra early; pedigreed seed. Get planting seed from 
the originator. W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 


Piedmont Cleveland holds world’s record, 700 bales 
on 600 acres, 1927. Early, big bolls, 45% lint. Write 
for half price and free bushel offer. Give names of 
10 big farmers. Piedmont Farms, Danielsville, Ga. 


Choice strain purebred Cleveland Big Boll cotton 
seed. Pedigreed, gréwn, selected, ginned on our own 
seed farms. Folder gives full information. Write for 
Cotton Seed Folder today. Aeolian Hill Seed Farms, 
John E. Wannamaker & Sons, St. Matthews, S. C. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland A. Boll has world’s 
record (30 bales on acres); brings 2c to 3c more; 
adapted to all localities. Write for descriptive liter- 
ature, giving reduced price of seed. Piedmont Pedi- 
greed — Farm, J. O. M. Smith, Manager, Com- 
merce, Ga 


Strain 5, Coker’s Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 
one year from pedigreed seed breeder, ginned at my 














Prize win- 














own gin and graded. 5 bushels, $6.50; 10 bushels; 
$12.50; 50 bushels or more, $1 per bushel. Stock lim- 
ited. Terms cash with order. H. F. Hardy, la 
Grange, N. C. 





Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Tennessee 
grown northern edge Cotton Belt. Matures fifteen 
days earlier than cotton seed grown south. Produces 


more dollars to acre than any cotton grown. 100 pounds’ | 








po 
$4.50; 500 pounds $20; 1,000 pounds $38; ton $75. 
Twenty years reputation as seedsmen back of these 
seed. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. Tenn. 
GRASS 
14 cents per pound. A. RB 


Carpet Grass seed, 
Annison, Zachary, La. 


Dallis, Carpet Grass, Lespedeza, Black 
Literature. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


LESPEDEZA 





For pastures: 
Medic. 
































‘ Choice, recleaned, new couetion seed for sale, 

Dutch, Succession Copenhagen Black Ebo ybeans for Otootans. 

postpaid. 6,000 Yellows, $4.65 f.0.b. Natalia, Market. Postpaid: 250, 5c; 500, $1.50; 1,000. $2.75. “ a re Provine Seed Co., ‘Cathoun City, Miss 

Texas. Wax (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 Bermuda and Prizetaker Onions: 250, 75c; 500, $1; Korean, Kobe and Native em seed. 

f.0.b, Natalia, Texas. Quality and service 1,000, $1.75. Tifton Potato Co., Ine., Tifton, Ga. BEANS descriptive folder and samples. Red Oak Farm, Core 

unexcelled and plants guaranteed to please KUDZU For Sale.—All kinds of Soybeans. Winstead-Smith {ngton, Tenn. 

you or ng Fn ee Lytle Plant ———= Fa Win babel tk co Lee Co., c. PEANUTS 

Farms, Natalia, Texas. : sia tata » For Sale.—90- — Velvet beans in pod at $18 per = ock. 
Centenary, S. C. ton, f.0.0. atemteee wolak See Seomuee Ce. Sret~ Spanish and Runner Peanuts Select seed st 





Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Bermuda Onions $1.25; 
Collards $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, and Cabbage plants, $1.75 
per thousand. West Florida Plant Co., Chipley, Pla. 

“Plants, not promises.”” Cabbage, Collards. Onions: 
500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50; cash. Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.25; 
ae ; by express prepaid. A. B. Clegg, Moncure, 

















Frostproof Cabbage plants; 
1,000; prompt shipment. 
ville, Ga. 


Good a prompt shipment. 
Collards $1; uda Onions $1 
Quitman, Ga. 


Frostproof Early Jersey and 
ae: 1,000, postpaid. 
mont, } i 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties, post- 
paid: 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Expressed: 
1.000, $2." Pelmont’ Truck Farm, Piedmont, 8. C. 
Our price on y ager! Cabbage plants since the 
freeze: $1.25, 1,000 Onion plants: $1.50, 1,000. 
Prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


$1.25, 
Thomas- 


we have them. 
Albert Harrington, 





Cabbage: $1, 1,000; 
— Ww @ Williams, 





Charleston Wakefield 
Bruce Wilson, Clare- 











Frostproof Cabbage plants, $2 thousand; 5,000, $9. 
Bermuda Onions, thousand; 6,000, $5. Full count, 
good gd guaranteed. Farmers Supply Co., Way- 
cross, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, $2 
thousand. Prompt shipment, full count, good deliv- 
ery guaranteed or money back. Wholesale Plant Co., 
Waycross, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage and 
order, charges colect: 200, 50c 
“Satisfaction not excuses.” 
Thomasville, 





Onions ready. Cash with 
500, $1.15; 1,000, $2.25. 
Interstate Plant Cc. . 





er froze out. ‘Tough frostproof Cab- 
oa Collard Plants: 100, 35c; 500, $1.25; 
Southern 


bage, Beet 
1,000, $2; 10,000, $17.50. Plant Specialist, 
Dinsmore, Fla. 





Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants: 500, $1.50: 
1,000, $2.75; prepaid. Collect: $2 thousand. Prompt 
shipments, satisfaction guaranteed. J. P. Councill 
Co., Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage and Onion plants, winter grown, unhurt by 
freeze. Postpaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75. Expressed, 
$2 thousand. Prompt shipment, plants guaranteed. 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000; Collards 75c; 
Onions $1. Hundred acres large open field e! 
reoted, frostproof, leading varieties. Quick shipment. 
Quitman Plant Co., Quitman. Ga. 








Bermuda 
nH 





Genuine Bermuda ond Cormet Wax: 
Yellows $3.90; 6,000 $4.50. 
= 50, express collect. oo plants, A. haces 

. Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


“38-Hour Service.—Cabbage plants which stood the 


& “cee ets 6,000 
1,000, 





eze, Jersey,- Charleston, Early Flat Dutch: 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.75; postpaid. By express, $2 per 
1,000. Crystal Wax and Bermuda Onion plants, $1.50 
per 1,000, postpaid. 
Georgia. 


Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, 








Buy your Kudzu plants from an old grower. Leander 
M. Kennedy, Collins, Ga. 


= aa —Extra choice Velvet Beans, $1.10 f.o.b. 




















Wrightsville, cash with order. Wrightsville Grain Co., 
——— aoe or eee Wrightsville, Ga. 
verbearing rawberry undred, postpaid. Clov- For Sal 
ie.—Choice recleaned Velvet Beans, $1.25 
erdale Farms, Williamston, S. C. bushel; single bushel $1.50. Never had better seed. 
Klondyke; high quality, well rooted plants, $83 thou- Bush Co., Richland, Ga. 
sand. A. B. McRee & Sons, Soddy, Tenn. Seed Velvet Beans.—Early Speckled, _ 15 bushel; 
Improved Missionary Strawberry plants, $1.50 thou Osceolas, $1.50 bushel: Bunches $4. Peas, all 


varieties. T. N. Smith, Tenille, Ga. 


Early Speckled, Osceola and Georgia Bush Velvets; 


Teacheys, 





-— cash with order. Kenan & Cottle, 





Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga.—Lady Thompson Otootan, Laredo and Mammoth Yellow_Soybeans. Write 
Stresberry plants: (100, $1: 1,000. $4. Klondyke: us for seed price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sanders- 
1,000, $3. Onions: 1,000, $1.25: deliv 5 ville, Ga. 
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“Could Have Sold $5,000 
Worth of Turkeys!” 


This is what Mr. David W. Routt, Proprietor, Blue Grass Hatchery and Poultry 
Farm, Sonora, Ky., said after using our classified columns. Read his letter. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Gentlemen :— 





~ 





Please start this ad January 1. I have used your 
journal in past seasons with wonderful success. 
never was able to fill all orders for turkeys. Each 
ceason I return several hundred dollars in orders. 
I believe I could have sold $5,000.00 worth of turkeys 
if I could have furnished them last season. 


The Progressive Farmer surely is a live wire. 





AD. 
75 fine Goldbank Bronze tur- D. W. ROUTT, Prop. 
Keys. State Fair winners. David 


Blue Grass Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 


w. . 
noun Sonora, Ky. 


Sonora, Ky. 





Our classified columns are read by farmers who are ready buyers of turkeys, chick- 
ens, in fact poultry of all kinds. A classified ad will cost very little each week 
and it may mean many dollars profit to you. Write us today for rates in the dif- 
ferent editions. 


Address nearest office. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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Get our price before you purchase. Murphy & Palmer, 
Sandersville, Ga. 





Peanuts.—Selected farmers’ stock for seed; Alabama 
or North Carolina Runner variety, pound bag, $4.80. 
Small White Spanish, $5.80. Cash with order. Goff 


Mercantile Co. (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


PEAS 


For Sale.—Fancy recleaned Brabham Peas, $2: 
$1.75; Whippoorwills $1.75; Mixed $1.65. Bush = 
Sa Ga. 


Seed.—Mixed Peas, $1.35 bushel; Brabhams 
$1. s bushel Spanish Peanuts, 6c pound. Clyde Davis, 
Neeses, Cc 


New crop Mixed Peas, 2% bushel bags, $1.65 05 bushel: 
freight yn 10 bushels or more. H. B. & 
sess Salley, 8S. C. 


lightly mixed sound , dollar forty ; Irons, dol 
oa eee Velvet Bem seed price on writing. Edw. 
Hanna, Gifford, 8S. C. 


POTATOES 


Big Stem Jersey seed potatoes, e bushel ; 
barrel. A. J. Ives, Tillman, 8. 


TOBACCO 


Cash and Improved Gold Leaf Tobacco seed; 
from any disease; cents per ounce. Sandy crest 
Farm, Vass, N. C. 


aa 

Cash Tobacco seed for sale. The kind that yields 
good and cures easily. Free from disease. 50c oumee; 
$5 pound. Address C. H. Tapp & Sons, Timberland 
(Hoke County), N. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.50 per bushel, Sweet Clove 

$4.50. Both tests 95% pure. Return seed if not sit 
isfactory. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Whippoorwilis $1.60 bushel; Mixed 
or Irons $1.75; Early Speckle Velvé 
$1.20. On cars here. Discount for 

. Warthen, Davisbero, Ga. 

















——< 











$5 pet 


———— 





























POULTRY AND EGGS 


SPECIAL HATCHING PRICES 
We do custom hatching that will please 
Tray, 128, $5; 4 Trays $18; 8 Trays $30. 
Delivered. ive us a trial. Hunters 
Poultry Farm, Statesville, N. Cc. 

CUSTOM HATCHING 
Expert Work Large Capacity 

Tray, 132 eggs, $5.00; 4 trays, $18.00 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. C. ain 


BABY CHICKS ——___ 
Baby Chicks.—Eight breeds. Catalogue free. 




















ean, our best ay state accredited chicks. for, 
Literature free. Osage Valley , 
Clinton, Mo. 


= 





The Progressive Farmer 
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Farm Hatchery, Queen City, Mo. psi) 
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of these 
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BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS 








“Chicks every “week. ~ _ Bhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rock, $16. Hill-Crest Farm, Lumberton, N. C. 
January chicks for spring broilers. 35 breeds. Qual 


ity higher, prices lower than ever. Southern Hatcheries, 


North, 8. 

Carolina Chicks.—Leghorns, 
andottes for early broilers. 
H, Asheville, N. 

Chicks 10c up. English White 
Rocks, mixed. 100% guaranteed. 
Hatchery, McAlisterville, Pa. 


hatched chicks that please. 





Rocks, Reds and Wy- 
Asheville Hatchery, Box 





3arred 
Twin 


~ Leghorns, 
Circular free. 





~Flectrically Six breeds. 





llc up. Place order now. Price list. Circular. Gar- 
ber Hatchery, Harrisonburg, Va. 

“Mathis Quality Chicks. — Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. 8.80 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 


Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Let me furnish you chicks for broilers now and get 
them on the high market. Write now for low prices. 
Shank’s Hatchery, Mt. Crawford, Va. 


Chicks.—Electrie hatched chicks are sturdy chicks. 
Flocks blood tested. Insurance feature. Folder free. 
Chapin Electric Hatchery, Chapin, 8. C. 


Blue Ribbon Chicks.—Silver Laced Wyandottes, Bar- 
red Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns; hundred, $14 pre- 
paid. Bartlett Poultry Farm, Bartlett, N. C€. 


“For Sale. —White Leghorn baby chicks from special 
matings. Place your orders now for early chicks, $15 
per hundred. Arant & Stewart, Pageland, S. C. 

For Sale.—Day old chicks; White Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds. Inquiries promptly an- 
swered. Happy Acres Hatchery, High Point, N. C. 

We have the right kind of chicks at right price; 
purebred, state inspected and blood tested. Rocks and 
Reds. Wilkes Hatchery, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 

Virginia chicks—none Detter. Rocks, Reds, $13 per 
hundred. White Leghorns, $11 per hundred. Free cata- 
log. Shenandoah Valley Hatcheries, Timberville, Va. 

Pedigree chicks and eggs from blood tested stock at 
reasonable prices. Leghorns, Rocks and ds. Write 
for catalogue. Dorn’s Poultry Farm, McCormick, 8. C. 


ear OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 
N CHICKS ARE BETTER a 
WwW ane og our free catalog and instructive 
poultry book, and_low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, 


Greentop, Missouri 
Guaranteed 100% delivery. No chicks better than 
Tip Top chicks. Deduction on early orders. Write 
for folder. Tip Top Poultry Farms, Harrisonburg, Va. 


“Baby | Yhicks, —Bar Rhode Island Reds, 






































Chicks.—Barred Rocks, 
White Leghorns. Don’t buy until you get our cata- 
logue and price list. Pine State Poultry Farm, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 

Riverside Quality chicks will make you money. All 








popular breeds. Write today for price list. Order 
now for future delivery. Riverside Poultry Farm, 
Grottoes, Va. 

Ferris strain White Leghorn chicks: $12 per 100; 


$57.50, 500; $110 per 1,000. 
now. Pullets $1.50 each. 
Richfield, Pa. 


Let us book your orders 
Juniata Poultry Farm, 


BABY CHICKS 





Baby “Chic cks,—Tancred and Hollywood Single Comb 





White Leghorns at a great reduced price. Breeding 
stock bought direct. Write for our new catalog that 
tells all about these profitable chicks. Order early. 


100% live delivery. Piedmont 


Orange, Va. 


KWALITEED BLOOD TESTED ROCKS, 
REDS, LEGHORNS 


From breeders culled for color, egg pro- 
duction and blood tested three years for 
bacillary white diarrhea by the Division 
of Markets of the State Department of Ag- 
riculture. Catalog and price list free. Or- 
der early so we can supply your wants. 
Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patter- 
son Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Poultry Farm, Rt. 3, 











What you want to know when you buy chicks. Write 
for prices and free literature. Chicks guaranteed to be 
hatched from one and two year old hens. Ever Ready 
laying strain Single Comb White Leghorns. Also fa- 
mous Park’s strain Barred Plymouth Rocks, Edge- 
wood Poultry Farm, Trevilians, Va. 


C.o.d., pay only one dollar down, pay postman balance 
on delivery of chicks. Guaranteed purebred chicks se- 
lected by expert judge. Tancred Leghorns, 13c each; 
high quality Rocks and Reds, i4c each. Large breed 
broiler chicks, 13c; and small broiler chicks, 10c. Im- 
mediate shipment. Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
ville, Va. 


PERFECTION CHICKS 


Two years blood tested, culled and certified by Vir- 
ginia Department of Agriculture. Perfection Chicks 
are high grade raisable chicks and come to you un- 
der our 100% delivery guarantee. Now is the time 
to place your order for these rapid developing, heavy 
winter laying stock. Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds and White Leghorns. Write for catalogue 
and prices, stating number wanted. 


THOMPSON HATCHERY, Incorporated 
Box 285, Harrisonburg, Va. 


It’s the blood that counts. Trail’s End high egg 
Strain world famous White Leghorns, backed by 307 
egg blood and years of faithful breeding, by the mas- 
ter poultry breeder. These fine chicks sell for no more 














than just ordinary chicks. Rocks, Reds and White 
Wyandotte chicks also. dg | Maal prices. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 

Our twenty-third season. Brookside quality chicks, 


that are hatched right, from carefully selected, healthy, 
free range breeding stock. Shipped c.o.d. at reason- 
able prices on our 100% guarantee and special offer. 
Large English White Leghorns and superb Barred 
Rocks, Write us today for our circular. Brookside Poul- 
try Farm, Rt. 1, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Woodlawn Quality Chicks.—Every chick selected for 
size and vigor. Shipments twice each week. Per 100, 
500, 1,000: White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas: 
$13, $62.50, $120. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds: $14, $67.50, $130. White Wyandottes, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Mi- 
opry $15, $72.50, $140. Heavy breeds, assorted: $13, 
$62.50, $120. Light breeds, assorted: $11, $47.50, $90. 
For orders of 50, add le per chick; for 25, add 2¢ per 
chick. We pay postage and guarantee 100% live de- 
livery. Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 





(25) 121 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





Big and vigorous chicks from high ‘egg producing, 
purebred flocks. Carefully selected for rapid growth 
and high vitality. Chicks that grow faster and lay 











more eggs. Reds and Rocks, 15 cents up. Write for 
prices today. Suttle Hatchery, Shelby, N. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Jersey Black Giant wax $2. Mrs. P. L. Rudi- 
sill, Rt. 6, Newberry, S. 
Jersey Black Giants, Macy strain. Pullets 


$2.50; 
cockerels $3. Pierce Cook, Fountain Inn, S. C. 


LEGHORNS 


laying pens of standard 
White and Crown Leghorns. 
delivered. H. C. Hayes, 


Listen, few left. Lord Farms Leghorn puilets; none 
better. Beautiful prize winners, half price, $2 each. 
Can fill but few orders. Dr. E. L. Holt, Murphy, N. ae 


White Leghorns, Barron strain. Selected hens $1. 
pullets $1.50. 7 cockerels carrying Tancred blood hiek 
laying strain, $2, $3, $4. J. A. Wyche, Hallsboro, 

Cc, 


It’s the 307 egg blood and years of breeding that 
counts and wins success for all. Chicks from these 
famous White Leghorns cost no more than ordinary 








My wonderful 
Comb Buff, 
for 15, 


bred —_— 
Eggs, $1.2 
Ridgeway, N. C. 

















chicks. Pullets, hens and cockerels also. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
Wonder Layers.—White Leghorns, Tancred strain. 


Booking orders for eggs, chicks and baby pullets. We 
guarantee 80% live, heaithy chicks at 3 weeks or will 
replace all chick losses, regardless of cause, at half 
price, Middleboro Farm, 1, Hampton, Va. 


BROWN-TANCRED SINGLE COMB 
WHITE HORNS 





Are consistent winners in National Laying Contests. 

Official records up to 323 eggs. y prices and big 

discount on early orders for chicks. Mating list free. 
EUGENE W. BROWN, Rich Square, N. C 


Densmore’s Single Comb White Leghorns earn big 
money for you. Trapnest records up to 295. All stock 
blood tested for bacillary white diarrhea. Breeders for 
over 20 years. Customers guaranteed satisfaction. 
Prices reasonable. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry 
Farms, Roanoke, Va. 





Trapnested, bloodtested, state oc certified Thomp> ona 
Imperiai Ringlet Barred Rocks. Cockerels, eggs, chicks. 





Al. Haase, Petersburg, Va. 
Pen pedigreed Barred Rock cockerels direct from J. 
W. Park; March hatched; two and three dollars each. 


Green Hill Farm, Cope, eG. 


‘Aristocrat’? Barred Rocks (direct from Holterman), 
both light and dark strains. Young stock for gale. 
ges in season. A. Cheek, Henderson, N. C. 


Ringlet Barred cockerels, light color; E. B. Thomp- 
son strain; his own matings direct. Stock $4 to $7.50 
each. Eggs, $5 per sitting of 15. M. A. Wicker, 
108 McIver St., Sanford, N. C. 


Marshall’s ‘‘Aristocrat’’ Barred Plymouth Rock cock- 
erels from husky, prize winning, heavy laying stock, 
$4 each. Circular free. Hunter Marshall, Jr., 1024 
Queens Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


Won fifteen cups and trophies on Reds and Rocks 
and two hundred thirty-five ribbons in October at 
Asheville, Spartanburg and Columbus. Also best cock 
in show at all three. Spartanburg, best cock, cockerel, 
hen, pullet and pen in the American class. White 
and Partridge Rock — $2.50 up. Allport Poul- 
try Farm, Asheville, N. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Write. Cecil Harley, 

















Pure Owen ae cockerels. 
Dunbarton, Ss. 





25 choice. Red ‘fanaian - laying, two fine males, $2.50 
each; the lot $65. Richland Farm, Roxboro, N. 


Blood tested Reds, Breeding cockerels. 
Immediate shipments. End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 


Rhode Island Red pullets, 7 months old, $1.25; 


20 months old, $1.60. Single a and all po Bmw 
F. Sweeney, Old Fort, N. 





l5e_ each. 
Trail’s 








Clearance sale Single Comb Red cockerels, $3.50, 
$6; eggs $3, $5. Worth twice these prices. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 





Rhode Island Reds.—Good rich color; bred to fay. 
Ancestors laid over 300 eggs each per year. Cockerels 
$5; pullets $3. Also eggs for hatching. W. P. Glover, 
Rt, 3, Gastonia, N. C. 





Hollywood Tancred 300-330 egg blood White Leg- 
horns. Hatching eggs, chicks, cockerels, hens, pullets, 
ready for prompt shipment. Our customers are getting 








Fields’ famous show-lay Red pullet, 285 eg o 
year. Only nine behind highest Red United States offi- 
cial contests 1926-27. Chicks 20c delivered. E. D. 





























Big discount on chicks, spring delivered, if ordered 
now. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Low prices. Guaranteed. 
Write for special offer. Jennings Poultry Farms, 
Elizabeth City, N. C 


“Chicks shipped in free primary ‘brooders, no chilling. 
Barred Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, $12; 
heavy mixed $10.50; prepaid, live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 





BUY CAROLINA ue 
BABY CHICES 


Breeders blood tested, carefully selected 
by State Agricultural College experts for 
health and high egg production. All pop- 
ular breeds. America’s finest bloodlines. 
Ask for prices. Lowest in years. 


CAPITAL POULTRY FARM HATCHERY 





Largest, oldest Chickery here | 
Columbia, South Carolina 
White and Partridge Rock Baby Chicks.—Every 


Not a hatch- 
Allport Poultry 


male bird in our yards has won ribbons. 
ery, just produce from our own’ flock. 
Farm, Asheville, N. C. 

large, healthy chicks from open range flocks. Heavy 
breeds and Leghorns. Write for prices before you buy. 
Thousands each week. Oak Grove Poultry Farm & 
Hatchery, Granite Falls, N. C. 


For eggs 








buy your chicks from North Carolina’s 
3 No purchased hatching eggs. 
enthusiastic customers. Lowest prices. Eagle 
‘arm, Gold Hill, N. C. 





Tanc red 300 egg 

Zarred Rocks 

Live delivery, 
Cc. 





Chicks.—Best blood lines. 





“Quality 
strain White Leghorns, $13 per 100. 


and White Wyandottes, $15 per 100. 
brepaid. W. A. Todd, Aulander, N. 


Baby Chicks.—12,000 blood tested breeders selected 
for high egg production supply eggs for this hatchery. 
All leading varieties. Catalog free. Massanutten 
Farms Hatchery, Box K-831, Harrisonburg, Va. 








BABY CHICK 
FEEDING METHODS FREE 


Do not hatch or buy a single chick before 
you write for our free feeding methods. 
My method will save one-third on feed 
cost and will raise 90 per cent of your 
chicks. This is a conservative statement. 
Write now and get this free. Wayne N. 





Shinn, Box 3, Greentop, Missouri. 

Certified blood-tested mountain bred chicks. Flocks 
culled and tested by state experts. Interesting book- 
let, “Story of Mountaineer Chicks.’’ free. Bristol 


Chick Hatchery, Box 301, Bristol, Va 


$13.00 Chicks.—White Leghorn, Brown Leghorn, 
Anconas, $18. Barred Rocks, Thompson or Parks 
Strain, $15. From pedigreed males. Light Brahmas, 
$18. Catalog. Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 


es 


“MADE - 


.-Tenn. 








IN - CAROLINA” 
CHICES 


Rigidly state culled and blood tested. You’?! 
like our chicks because they are from excep- 


tionally fine, healthy stock. Rocks, Reds, “4 
Seasee, Oe Orpingtons: 100, $16.00; 200, $31.5 
al 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. 





Blood 


Si tested, purebred chicks. Rocks, Reds and 
— Comb White Leghorns, 15 cents each. Black 
ants 25 cents each. Shipment every Tu Live 


delivery meeey 
M v Guaranteed. Mountain View Hatchery, Little 
ountain, S. ¢. 
en 





Our baby chicks are right; 
hually. Hi-grade, lay-bred; Barred Rocks, Rhode 
Island ds. Tancred White Leghorns direct. Cir- 
915 Berger’s Hatchery & Poultry Farms, P.O. Box 
» Richmond, Va. 


70% repeat orders an- 








data 
subtes Cheap.—We mean chicks, of course! All 
24 ined Accredited.” Guarantee that lasts more than 
a] Chins and a new easy method of payment. Illustrat- 

ick Book, in colors, free. Rich Hill Hatchery, 
- K, Bich Hil, Mo. 














Hi-grade Chicks.—Big, husky, vigorous. 
guarantee of exceptional quality. Most dependable 
profit-payers on the market. Rocks, Reds, Single 
Comb White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes. 
All bred for generations of pure blood strains. Rigidly 
inspected and culled. Consistent egg producers; ex- 
ceptional meat producers. The best that money can 
buy, yet prices are astonishingly reasonable. Thou- 
sands of satisfied customers. Tremendous demand. 
Order early to insure delivery date. Guarantee correct, 
live count. Send for catalog now. Troutyille Poultry 
Farm, Dept. 100-A, Troutville, Va. 


Sold under 
































Bothered With Wilt ? 
Grow This Tomato! 


Splendid crops of Wood’s Norduke Tomato 
can be grown on wilt - infected land. Even 
where wilt fungi is sufficient to kill non-wilt- 
resistant varieties, Norduke makes.a good 
crop. 

The fruit is large and smooth and is borne 
in great abundance. Excellent for the home 
garden and canning. 

Norduke, we regard as the best efforts of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s years of work in developing a wilt- 
resistant tomato. 

This is but one of the better varieties in 
‘Wood's Catalog. 




























io atts 
Spiral 
Book 
of seeds 


MailFree Coupon— 


You will receive our 1928 eatalog, the result of 
59 years of L my meee effort to better serve 
your seed needs. Use postcard if you prefer and 
simply say “Send Catalog.” 


T. W. Wood & Sons 


Seedsmen Since 1878 
30 S. Fourteenth St. Richmond, Va. 

















sod and a J flock — = e .-d bought of us Fields, Society Hill, 8S. C. 

ast year. ces reasonable. Satisfacti zuaranteed. 

Catalogue free. w. diady Mates DAR. Va. For Sale.—Tompkin strain Single Comb Reds, Eight 
~ - cockerels $3, $8 Seventy pullets, laying, $2, $5. 
For Sale.—Hatching eggs from high producing Tan- Seventy Duroc-Hampshire shoats, fifteen bred sows. 

ered hens. Select eggs $1.50; extra select, $2 per 15. Claiborne Hall Farm, Lester Manor, Va. 

Baby chicks from above stock in small lots of from - 

100 to 500, 15 cents each. ‘Throughout the season. Owens’ dark, brilliant, Single Comb Reds. Heavy 

Book your orders for future delivery. 10% books order, layers. Pullets $2.50; cockerels $3, $5, $7.50; worth 

balance two weeks before shipment. W. B. Phifer, ‘ouble.  Above’s grandparents $100 pair.  Satisfac- 

Peachland, N. C. tion guaranteed. Mrs. Lonnie Marsh, Marshville, N. C, 

MINORCAS DUCKS 
A few wonderfully fine Buff hens. A. R. Bell, For Sale.—Fancy Muscovy ducks; pen of three, $5; 

Concord, N. C. drakes $2.50 each. Mrs. B. W. Murphy, Rt. 
Rose Comb Black Minorcas, the 205 eae strain, Staunton, Va. 

Circular free. Jacob Baugh, Broadway, Va Not a hatchery, just produce from our own flocks. 
. x : < — Pekin, Cayuga and Muscovy ducklings. Allport Poul- 
Single Comb Black Minorca pullets, two dollars; > 

ng ge Eggs for hatching. L. T. Smith, try Farm, Asheville, N. C. 

t Ee 
aan : ORPINGTONS Bits 

Peafowl Wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
Cook’s strain Buff Orpington cockerels, $3 and $4. 

Pullets and oa. $2. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobacco- TURKEYS 

ville, N. 

Fine Bronze toms $8. Mrs. Ed W. Wilson, Toe- 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS cane, N. C. 
Purebred hii 3 Rock cockerels. Write A. S. Poin- Choice Mammoth Bronze turkeys for sale. Hillcrest 
dexter, Lowry, Farm, Eidson, Tenn wes ; 
If you want —— Rocks, baby chicks, at low For Sale.—Purebred Bourbon Red turkeys. Walter 
prices, write tothe. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- Jones, Woodlawn, Va. 
donsville, Va Bourbon Red and, , Narragansett turkeys. Knollwood 
Farm, Barber, N. 
Purebred White Holland toms, $10 each. Miss O. ( 





Time to Plant-- 


and the best varieties for each purpose are 
told in Wood’s 1928 Catalog of Better Seeds. 

Truly helpful is the flower information 
which shows what to grow in borders, what 
to plant in boxes and baskets—and those 
flowers which do best on mounds and in 
rockeries. 

Another feature of Wood's Catalog are the 
facts on comparative feeding and fertilizing 
value of field crops. U. S. Verified Origin 
Seed of Red Clover, Sapling Clover and Sweet 
Clover are described on page 54 of this cata- 
log. Write for free copy. 
























flower 
seed 


collections 





Harvie, Mattoax, Va. 


For Sale.—Purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys, Wal- 
ter Jones, Woodlawn, 


Pure Bourbon turkeys. 
L. A. Harley, 


~ Mammoth Bronze (Bird “Bros. strain), 
Mrs. Kate B. Flynn, Jeffress, Va. 








Toms $9; hens $6. Mrs. 
Dunbarton, S. C. 


n), $7. 50 to $10. 











Large Mammoth Bronze, Goldbank strain, toms $10. 
Mrs. W. B. Brandon, Wilson, Va. 
Toms $10; 


Extra large, heavy laying Bronze turkeys. 
hens $7. C€. J. Click, | Woodleaf, Cc. 
Mammoth Bronze toms, $10 to $25; 
to $10. A. P. Troutman, Addor, N. 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys from prize winners. 
$10; hens $7. Elmwood Farm, Oriental, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys (May hatched). pone $10; 
hens $7. Bot Rob ert 3 M. Cox, Jr., Rural Hall, N. C. 


Purebred Bourbon Red “turkeys, cae blood. 


Toms $8, $10. Mrs. G. L. Woiblet, Gretna, Va. 
Mammoth Bronze, headed by son of Bird Bros best, 

Goldbank King X. H. H. Amos, Guinea Mills, Va. 
Giant Mammoth Bronze, Goldbanks. Vigorous util- 

ity and show type. Bronze Turkey Farm, Orange, Va. 








young hens, $7 
c. 





Toms 


























Bronze Turkeys.—Large size, fine color and best 
breeding. Snow and utility matings. Sunnyside, 
Jonesville, Va. 

Turkey toms $12.50 Purebred Mammoth Bronze; 








very handsome. Bird Bros. strain. Mrs, Williard 
Reames, Ford, Va. ese 
Prize winning ieee Bourbon Red, Mammoth 


Bronze turkeys. Toms $10; hens $7.50. Walnut Grove 
Cc. 


Farm, Cabarrus, N. 
Goldbank Bronze turkeys; big bone, long bee, good 
color, ‘Toms $10; aes $7 and $8. Mrs. J. C. Trout- 
man, Harmony, 
Will exchange four fine Narragansett toms weighing 
over twenty pounds for like breeders. Also hens and 
toms for sale. Spring Grove Farm, Danville, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 























Silver Wyandotte and White Leghorn eggs: 15, $1.50. 
Clay Candle, Rt. 5 Marshville, N. C. 

White Leghorn pullets, now laying, $1.50 each. 
Mammoth Bronze toms, $9 each, Mrs, W. E. Halil, 
Mechums River, = ee 

Place your order now for early broilers. Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $14 hundred, delivered. 


John S. Powell, Wellville, Va. 
For Sale.—Purebred Buff Orpingtons, 





Single Comb 


Reds, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes. Flemish 
Giant Rabbits. Southern Poultry Yards, Huntingdon, 
Tenn. 





Hatching eggs, baby chicks from bred to lay Barred 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns. 
Prompt shipment ; satisfaction guaranteed. Associated 
Farms, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


Some nice yearling hens for sale; Parks strain Barred 
Rocks, Tancred strain Single Comb White Leghorns; 
all March and April hatch. Pullets $1.50-$2 each. 
John 8. Powell, Weilville, Va. 

For Sale.—200 Single Comb ere a bs La en a 
peillete,, $ 100 Single Comb Bhode Island Red pul- 

An now laying, not culls. H, G,. Wharton. 

Nashville, N. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Electric, Coal and Oil Brooders, Hoppers, Fountains 
ete. Write C. Vann Wyatt, Spencer, N. C. 


x 400-egg hot water Incubators; pure copper tanks 
$17, 30 each. Chesterfield Farms, ‘Drewrys Bluff, Va 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 








rs 8, "Agent, 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


PDIP Ieee 


POULTRY ‘SUPPLIES 


Candee Incubator, 2,400 size, 1921 make; 
tion, automatic turner; $145; extra sections $45. 
ley Barlow, Sugargrove, Pa. 


“fine condi- 
Wes- 





Our 1928 catalog just from press. 84 pages, sk 
ing largest line of Poultry Supplies in 
(Over 300 items.) Write today for your 


copy 
Brower Mfg. Co., C-33, Quincy, Ill. 


now- 


the world. 
free. 
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LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 





FAA 





Berkshires. type. Oak Grove 


Big 
Concord, Cc, 


Stock Farm, 





Big type. James W. Graves, American Nati 


Bank, Richmond, Va. 


onal 





Large type registered Berkshires. Choice pigs 
« bred gilts. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guarant 
Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


and 
eed, 





~ DUROC-JERSEYS 





Registered 
Farm, Somerville, 


Durocs.—Boars, 
Tenn. 


gilts, pigs. 


Wayside 





DUROCS THAT PAY 
BECAUSE THEY BREED WELL, FEE 
WwW A HER 


ELL. 
PRIZES_IN 


FARM, “RICHMOND, ViRGI INI 


D 


D OF 
FOUR 





Durocs.—Bred gilts, boars and pigs; farmers’ pr 
J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va. 


ices. 





months 
hundred 
Holliday, 


Five gilts, excellent 
weight eighty; —en 
R. B. Jamesville, N. 


breeding, rich 


thirty dol 


color ; 


lars. 





HAMPSHIRES 





Purebred, registered, life immuned, 
sows for sale, from $35 to $55 each; 1 
old, $50; delivered. J. W. Poole, 


boar, 1 


bred Hampshire 


year 


Smithfield, N. 





oO. I. C. 





0. I. C. pigs. H. A. Bolock, Hickory, N. C. 





For choice registered O. I. C. 


pigs, write J. 
Rt. 4, Philadelphia, Miss. 


8S. Smith, 





0. I. C, boars and gilts; 
eulars and pictures of 1,25 
Alrick M. Foster, 


pedigreed, immuned. 
5-pound ‘‘Curly Boy’’ 
Rushville, Il. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Cir- 
free. 





Gilts, boars and young pigs. Best breeding, 
Hitter record in South. Prices fair. 
Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 


largest 
Valley View Stock 





Poland China shoats, 4 months 
Registered, vaccinated’ free. 
champion New Hope. 
Martetta, N. C 


old, 


Priced reasonable. 


$12.50 each. 
Litter by world’s grand 
Joseph Page, 





Spotted Poland China _ brood 
bred and open gilts; pigs, 8 to 
$15; cross-bred pigs $5 to $7. 
name. E. Forehand, 


sows, safe in 


Cypress Chapel, Va. 


pig; 


10 weeks old, $10 to 
Pedigrees in buyer’s 


CATALOGUES 


Planter’s Guide.—Write today for a free copy of our 
new catalogue, which not only offers large assortment 
of Fruit Trees and Ornamentals, but gives such infor- 
mation as you need in planning your grounds, select- 
ing varieties and caring for after planting. Titus 
Nursery Co., Waynesboro, Va 


FARM MACHINERY 


Build your terraces with a Cook Ditcher. 
Write Alonzo Turner, Hotel Princeton, Atlanta, Ga. 


HAY—GRAIN—FEED 


For Sale.—Eighteen tons good Peavine hay, half ton 
Crabgrass and Peavine hay, half ton shucks, baled and 
delivered twenty-five dollars and ten dollars respective- 
ly for entire lot. Corn in shuck, seventy-five cents 
bushel. — _Mrs. A. A. McLeod, Maxton, N. C. 


HONEY “ie 


direct from producer. 
Prices free. 











Low price. 











Pure Honey, 
Clover seed. 
mouth, Ky. 


Also 
ohn A. Sheehan, 


Sweet 
Fal- 





KODAK FINISHING 


Trial Offer.—First film developed, 
largement, 25c¢ silver. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 





6 prints free en- 
Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 





LIME 


Agricultural Lime.—Before buying write us for prices 
of highest quality Lime-Marl and Pulverized Limestone. 
Marlbrook Lime Co., Roanoke, Va. 


By using high grade magnesium limestone containing 
36 to 38 per cent magnesium carbonate the Tobacco 
Station at Oxford got an average annual increase in 
tobacco of $68 per acre for five consecutive years. You 
can get it, too, by using Mascot Agricultural Lime. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents.—Write to B, P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘“‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-R Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point. N. C. 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C 


Young men. women, learn Telegraphy. 
needed. Experienced men and women instructors. First 
class equipment. Railroad accounting included free. 
Senoia Telegraph Institute, Box il, , Senoia, Ga. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 
San Jose Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple 
trees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or Oil 
Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums. 
J. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 


STRAW 



































Operators 











Big Type Poland Chinas.—For sale: young 
bred for spring litters and sow pigs three to 
months old. No better breeding. 
Write me your wants. R. A. Farrier, 
Virginia. 


sows 
four 


All stock registered. 
Sinking Creek, 





GUERNSEYS 





Young Guernsey bulls, 


by proven sires; out of ¢ 
with official records. 


Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 


jams 
fiss. 





Guernseys, fresh, with second 
heifers to freshen in spring. 
some. FF. McClung, 


and ‘third calf. 


Gaffney, 


25 


Can furnish papers with 
a. C, 


ae baa Straw for sale, $8 per ton, f.o.b. Con- 
over, N S. S. Keisler. 


SYRUP 


$3.80 case six gallon cans, 
Ga. 








Ribbon Cane 
Ralph Griffin, 
Sugar Cane Syrup.—Pure, best grade. 


barrels. 75c gallon; freight paid. W. W. 
Quitman, Ga. 


Syrup, 
Douglas, 





35 gallon 
Williams, 





Best grade pure Sugar Cane Syrup. 
rels $22.50; twelve gallon cans $10. 
Lee Patrick, Quitman, Ga. 


35 gallon bar- 
Freight prepaid. 





Registered Guernsey cows, heifers and bull, P 
bred and No. Guernsey fresh cows and 
John C. Fowler, Wilkinsville, S. C. 


ure- 


heifers. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





For Sale.—Cattle, hogs, shoats, pigs; 
Ga. 


carlots, 
Frank J. Payne, Odum, 


Write 





Pigs.Good grades, 8 weeks 


$5 each; 50 pec 
shoats $7.50 each. Piedmont 


Stock Farm, Ford, 


und 
Va. 





20 brood sows, will 
good condition, 


farrow in February; 
_cheap. a Q. Wiggins, 


Franklin, 


Whites.— Fall 
boars. Write 


Jerseys, ~ hester 
sows and service 
Jamesville, N. C. 


Duroc 
bred 
Farm, 


pigs, 


good size, 


Va. 


gilts, 
Triple Stock 





DOGS 





Several 
Newborn, 


nice 
Ga. 


hounds, reasonable. A. M. Ali 


English Shepherd “puppies, ~ shipped “on ~ approval, 
W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


ken, 


a 





Hunting Hounds, 
Kaskennels, WC-24, 


Collars, Supplies. 
_ Herrick, } Tl. 


Free book. 





Scotch Colie puppies, $10; “tricolored, ,peeteeres stock, 


George BE. Whitesel, North River, 


PAA AAA AAA ODA 
PPOP ROO 


PPD PLPA FADO A FAA OOS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BAGS 





Bags.—Pay market prices for good and 
second hand bags, any quantity. Write before s' 
ping. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


mendable 


hip- 





BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 





Syrup.—New crop, 100% pure, delicious Sugar Cane. 
Best grade. 35 gallon barrel $20. Cash with order. 
Goff Mercantile Co., (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


TOBACCO 


Gonrantens Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. 
noc hg United Farmers, Bardwell, 


Homespun Tobacco, Twist, Plug. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1. Smoking, 5 pounds 75c. Pay when re- 
ceived. Pipe free. Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 


Tobacco. —Three years old. 10-pound packages. Chew- 
ing $2; smoking $1.50; mild smoking $1; plus post- 
age. Pay when received. Burt Adkins, Askin, Ky. 


Natutal Leaf Tobacco.—The best grade, guaranteed. 
Chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12 pounds $2. Smoking, 12 
pounds $1.50. Pipe free. Valley 
Farmers, Murray, Ky. 








5 pounds 
Pipe free. Pay 
Ky. é 





Cigars, 








Pay when received. 





! BLANEY SUMRELL, OF PITT: 
MASTER FARMER 


(Concluded from page 8) 





the land and then move to town and get 
a job. Not so with this Pitt County boy 
and his plucky young wife. They seemed 
tc have an inborn determination to scorn 
difficulties and go ahead and get for 
themselves in the country every conven- 
ience the town folks have. Blaney had 
seen and helped his father make money 
on the farm and he knew he could make 
money on the farm, too. With no ready 
cash, they were confronted with the age- 
old problem in cash crop sections :— 

Shall we use our credit and plant 
everything to cotton and tobacco? 

Or shall we have a pasture with a few 
hogs and cows, a poultry yard, a home 
orchard and a good vegetable garden, 
and hay and corn for the livestock? 

These questions confront every couple 
whose decisions keep them on the farm 
in cash crop areas. Blaney chose the latter 
and following that choice he has come 
to his present prosperity. 


IV. Some Details of Mr. Sumrell’s 
Farm Management 


T WILL be interesting, and to many 

of us profitable also, to observe some 
of the details of this Master Farmer’s 
plan of handling his farm. On an aver- 
age, he plants 17 acres of corn for his 
mules, cows, and hogs. He has a perma- 
nent pasture for his stock. Each year 
he has four to five acres of soybean hay 
with about seven acres of oats for spring 
hay. In the corn (which is planted in 
six-foot rows) soybeans are planted. 
From the soybeans he gets a yield of 
about 10 bushels an acre for seed and a 
surplus to sell. Three acres is set aside 
for the home orchard and vineyard, and 
half an acre for vegetable garden. 
Twelve acres of cotton, 20 acres of to- 
bacco, 5 acres of sweet potatoes, and 3 
acres of peanuts is planted each year. 
The balance of the farm is woodland. 


With this system of farming, Mr. 
Sumrell estimates that he spends less 
than $200 for groceries each year, which 
leaves him annually from $3,000 to $4,000 
in money with which to operate his farm 
on a cash basis and to take care of his 
buildings, which have now reached an 
investment of $21,000 upon which he 
carries about $17,000 insurance. He has 
more than $3,000 invested in tools and 
machinery, $1,550 in livestock, $200 in 
poultry, $4,500 in land notes, and a new 
family car, with another make for a 
knock-about business car, and his bank 
account. When we consider that in 1900 
this farm would produce only half a bale 





Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
chewing, $3; ten pounds mellow smoking, $1.50; you 
Pay postage. I appreciate business, guarantee satisfac- 
tion. O. D. Collier. Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 


WANT TO BUY 


Wanted.—Second hand barb wire. State price and 
condition. T. Waldsmith, Chester, S. C. 

Old postage stamps wanted, 
1880. 
Rowe 














on_envelopes used before 
Highest prices paid. Frank Jones, 153 
St., Auburndale, Mass. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 








Bee Keepers’ Supplies from factory direct to 
sumer. Write for extremely low prices. L. J 
son Co., Roaring River, N. C. 


con- 


Wanted.—Man with experience in farm work ond 
handling tractor. aera, job for right man. A. 
Bobbitt, Littleton, N. 





Tobacco Seed ! 


Free Catalog and Price List 
Get your tobacco seed from THE 
FARMER SEED GROWER of twenty 
years experience. I can furnish all of 
the best varieties. My seed are true 
to type, clean, virile, produce the best 
tobacco and give satisfaction wher- 
ever used. 
TREATED SEED 
I treat your seed by the most improv- 
ed methods to guarantee —_ from 
t 





Wanted.—Farmer or ae son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits. McConnon 
Company, Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 


Wanted, by unmarried man having practical experi- 
ence in agriculture, livestock, and with excellent refer- 
ences, position as manager. Address particulars, Box 
284, Raleigh, N. C 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a mW ta J o you. The cost to 
you is small. No For free booklet 
— Nashville ‘Auto "Beho Behool Dept. 237, Nashville, 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 














carrying disease. Mail 
today. 





Mill Run Farm, 

W. W. Green, Feperieten, 

Bowling Green, 

Please send free Sauien and price list. 


State.............-. R.F.D....... Bom... 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
t. RB, St. Louis. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. oan unnecessary, Car- 
nation Co., 2520, , St. Louis, 


Straight salary, $35 per —— and expenses. Man 
or woman with rig to introduce Poultry Mixture. 
Eureka Mfg. Co., East St. Louis, Il. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 


mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, ete. * write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, Marion, Ind. 














AGENTS WANTED 


New Household Device washes, dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less than_ brooms 
Over half profit. Harpers, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 
Towa. 


Big profits; 
toilet articles, 
Sample case free. 
Louis, Mo. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
01, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


America’s greatest tailoring line free. 130 
swatch samples, all wool; tailored to order; 
made; sensational low price. Get outfit at once. 
dress Dept. 344, Goodwear, 844 Adame, Chicago. 


Why work for others? Employ agents yourself. 
Make your own products. Toilet Articles, Household 
Specialties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. 
National Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Agents $240 month. ODri-Clean-it 
grease, tar, all one operation. Cleans car for 10c. 
No soap or water used. Car looks like new. Wonder- 
ful seller. Free sample. American Accessories Co., 
Desk 1437, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Tf I send you a suit made in the latest style from 
finest goods, will you wear it and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational values? Could 
you use $3 an hour for a little spare time? If so, 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. Ad- 
dress Sales Manager, Peoria and Adams, Dept. 25, 
Chicago. 


Agents.—$13.80 daily in advance (sworn proof), 
introducing new insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. 
No capital or experience required. Your pay daily. 
Monthly bonus besides. Spare time pays you big. 
We supply samples. Silk hose for your own use free. 
Macochee Hosiery Company, Park 2902, Cincinnati, 








steady income, our line food products, 
soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 











large 








removes dirt, 








Ohio. 





No dull times selling food. People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly and 
up. No capital or experience needed; guaranteed sales; 
unsold goods may be returned. We furnish you with 
sample case, license and free samples for customers. 
Sure repeat orders. Exclusive territory. now. 
Federal Pure Food Co., R2307 Archer, Chicago. 


The Progressive Farmer ™ 


of cotton per acre and that in 1926 it J 
yielded 15 bales on 11 acres; that in 
1900, 800 pounds of tobacco was a | 
bumper crop with fertilizer, and that 
since those days Mr. Sumrell has got 
3,500 pounds from two acres which sold 
for $1,800 and now frequently makes an™ 
average of 1,600 pounds per acre, we 
marvel that while turning so much of=# 
his cash crops back into soil building, he 
has been able to invest more than $35,000 
in farm buildings and home conven-@ 
iences, and in addition to keep his six 4 
children in the public schools, two of % 
whom have graduated from the high | 
school and are now in college. ; 

In addition to his average income of | 
$5,300 from tobacco and $600 from cot- 
ton, Mr. Sumrell has an annual income § 
of $500 from sweet potatoes, $300 from” 
hogs, and $300 “from poultry, making a# 
total average’ income of $7,000. This 
does not include the tenants’ share of § 
the crops. 4 

Now let us consider some of Mr. Sum-7 
rell’s farming and marketing methods, 7 
For humus and nitrogen, he depends on> 
legumes, principally soybeans, and the® 
small grain cover crops plowed under in 
the spring. With tobacco he uses 1,0007 
pofinds of 8-3-5 fertilizer, with ridge# 
method of cultivation. For curing, he7 
has depended on airtight log barns here- = 
tofore, but this year, he added a duplex 4 
hollow block concrete barn, which is 7 
permanent and not subject to fire haz-] 
ards. A great deal of care is used ing 
curing out the leaf. From the curing 
house it is stored in an electrically light-7 
ed storing~and grading house with a] 
brick-walled basement, in which tobacco 4 
is brought into order for grading in cold = 
weather. The lights are so placed that~ 
tobacco can be graded up until bedtime® 
at night. The storehouse is so con~¥ 
structed that tobacco could be held for? 
two years if necessary. F 

Again, Mr. Sumrel+ was storing sweet | 
potatoes by way of the hill method, until 
one day in 1920 the county agent stopped] 
and suggested that it would pay to build® 
a small potato house for curing and” 
storing. Mr. Sumrell accepted his offer to ¥ 
furnish plans and assist in construction. 3 
Since that time Mr. Sumrell has been = 
filling this house each year and selling 
potatoes for $2 per bushel until 1927, 3 
when he sold for $1.50 per bushel. 


V. A Worker Who Never Quits 


HEN Mr. Sumrell runs up against = 

difficulties he does not quit; he sets 
to work to meet the situation. When his* 
new concrete barn failed to cure out his 
tobacco uniformly, he went for a tinner, 
took him on top of the barn and told 
him what to do to relieve the situation. % 
This was done by ventilators that open | 
and shut inside of the barn with oval tin] 
protectors from rain. Again, the well] 
went dry this summer; instead of hauling | 
water he got a well point and drove it in” 
the bottom of the well, which now gives” 
a full supply of water for the electric | 
pump. He handles all his crop problems 
with the same careful study, and acts] 
promptly when he has reached a com] 
clusion. 


Mr. Sumrell has been on the local 
school board for 20 years. Through: 
consolidation, which he sponsored and] 
put through, the children of his com-= 
munity have access to one of the best ™ 
grammar and high schools in the county. 7 
He is a church worker, belongs to the J 
state codperative marketing associations, © 
and is a member of the local board of | 
agriculture of Pitt County. His influ- 
ence has always been on the side of 
progress in roads, schools, education, a 
religion. 


While Mr. Sumrell has through wise 
planning and hard work come a long 
way from thé rough board table and the] 
goods box chairs, the spirit of progres 
which has brought him this far is still 
going strong within him—he is still 
planning for more and better buildings: 
for a richer and more productive $0 ; 
and for the time when the baby boy wit 
be the last of the six children to grad 
ate from college. 
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| WHERE bat BUY PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





yMERICAN paican CERT CUT Every Chick a Pure Bred 


Foundation stock from trapnested and pedigreed Tancred and Wyckoff S. C. W. 
pred for high egg production; Sheppard’s Famous —— onas ; 
arred 


Thompson’s Ringlet and Holterman’s Aristocrat 


Leghorns 
Tormohlen’s Brown Legherns; 
Rocks; Pape’s Black Minorcas; 


QUALITY Silver Laced and White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons and Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 


Surely chicks from this stock will win in the shows for you and age? profitable 
hatching andcare to insure vim, vitality and 

100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Write for our FREE, TLC STRATED 

Big Discounts on orders placed this menth. 


Box 155-F, 


flocks have the blood, breeding, 


laying. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. 


GLASER HATCHERIES, 


layers. Our 
high record 
4-COLOR 


McCOMB, OHIO 





demand cer uality oe and 
“Saea are Eg oH we never bette: oe buyer 


roe know eos has cp oon el THOROBREDS. 


ears in the 





make money with Trustow’s_bi 
Thorobred Chicks — Leghorn 


Write us today — 
quote prices 


s, Rocks, 
breed and number you 
"REE Book, Raising Poultry for Profit. 


meat pro- 
, strong, 


js and 
need so 


TRUSLOW POULTRY FARM, Box 24, Chestertown,Md. 








CHICKS 


SUCCESS 


Through 
Leghorns was 
365 days. 


honesty, square 
founded. 


dealing, and 
They originated 


307-Egg Blood White Leghorns 
truthful advertising the famous . 

from Lady Trail’s End, 
Chicks from these large lop comb breeders acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s great- 
Reds, 


s End strain White 
the first who laid 307 eggs in 


est layers cost no more than ordinary chicks. The great winter large white egg layers. 


Wyandottes and broiler chicks. 
tomers, hundr of testimonials on display, 
3s, certificate of guarantee. 


ictures 
TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, 


Prompt shipments; 25,000 chicks weekly. 
visitors welcome. 
4l years experience, 


Box C, 


Thousands of satisfied cus 
Write for low prices, free literature, 


GORDONSVILLE, VIRGINIA 








GE8IG C.0.D. CHICK OFFER 


Pay the postman when you 

get your chicks. Purebred se- 

lected stock with fine breed type 

and laying ability. Big Catalog Free. 

Write for our illustrated catalog which 

4 tells all about our chicks and our C.O.D, 
Plan of shipment. Write today. 

We also furnish 2 and 6 weeks old ehicks. 

J. W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. 25, Ottawa, O. 


Acme Quality CHICKS 


Ferris Strain Single Comb White 
Leghorns, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, Single Comb 
Black Minorcas. 


Catalog Free. 


LY 
WY-HAR POULTRY FARM 
Box F, Denton, Maryland 


COCOLAMUS HUSKY Feat ated 
B 96.50 $12.00 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns. a2 3s 
Barred Rock 7.50 14.00 


Single Comb “Reds 75 7.50 14.00 

Mixed or Broilers 5 5.50 10.00 

100% live delivery guaranteed, parcel post prepaid 

Order from this ad or write for special prices on 
500 and 1,000 lots. Free circular 


COCOLAMUS POULTRY FARM 
4 Cocolamus, Pa. 











White Leghorn Chicks 
OF QUALITY BREEDING 
Stock blood tested and inspected by N. €. Dept. 
Agri, PEDIGREED MALES used in our pens ex- 
clusively from hens with records 200-306. Hanson 
Tanered foundation. Prices reasonable. Write for 
catalog. 
PEDIGREED COCKERELS FOR SALE 











HOWARD FARM, Dunn, N. C. 
i = 


BABY CHIC 


50 
995 val 
Barred Roc 00 “50 
pando Talend Reds... +00 i 
rated L’d Wyandottes 4.50 8. 30 
aon Mixed 3.00 50 10.00 90.00 
eavy Mixed 3.50 . 50 12.00 7.50 110.00 
chicks are ae from healthy can range stock. 
tT rite for catalogue. 
HE THE RICHFIELD. HATCHERY, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 


ATTENTION! | 


Electrically-Hatched Chicks Pay! 

us Drove it. Healthy, vigorous Range breeders 
ie. ie, eggs for this hatchery. Six breeds, l4c to 
to reguers lle and 13c. Hatching EGGS, $1.35 
aoet 50 per 15. ORDER NOW for winter and 

mg delivery, 100% delivery prepaid. Catalog 


and wie Free. 
E GARBER HATCHERY 
{ Harrisonburg, Viegiale | 


" Lowest chick prices 
| Nagas i ; 








for March and April deliv- 
ery. — Live Arrival 


14° 00 
16.00 

















mn, ¥. Color > 
LAte HaTonenins, Box 2312, Tancester, Me. 


| @SUNSHINE CHICKS 


lo SHIPPED C. O. D. 

I west prices on bred to lay chicks of all 
tr wading Varieties. Prompt 100% live delivery. 
ee. Sunnycrest Hatcheries, Huntington, W. Va. 


rt ON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


ee eee ular before you order chicks—tells why 
shorn is the greatest layer and most profit - 


Ae carth. Write today. 
SHAMPTO ON, Box P. PITTSTOWN. N. J. 











RUCKER’S 


* HIGH EGG BLOOD x 


Tec RL nEDs =e) < 


all Offi- 








High Leghorn 
cial Contests . S. and Can- 
ada. Reds, high individual 
Texas, high pen Illinois. 


_Pen, 


14 day guarantee to live on 
chicks. Free Catalogue. W% to 20% 
early orders for future delivery. 
E. H. RUCKER 

OTTUMWA, IOWA 


discount 
Eggs, chicks. 


Dept. L, 





GUARANTEE. Buy the new, & 
eafe wer. No need to take chan- 
ces. You have 30 days to make sure 





rHO-MmE Cr : =r s 
OweEsT PRICES 
on fe 9 vigorous chicks ion big type, 
meaty, heavyweight fiocks. Rocks, Reds, Orp- 
fastens, v qu vanerine. Brahmas, and mixed 
bre per 100 books order. Special 
Extra ye. Prices on quantity orders. Direct 
from Missouri’ = Great $100,000 sald Sica No 
lar ve, Dr 


00 


SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, Box 200, MEXICO, mo. 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 


BABY CHICKS 


j 
from quality productive breeders of size and tape. A 
sired by pedigreed males. Price reasonable. 
me tell you more about my quality breeders. 
free, instructive, illustrated 1928 catalog now woot f 
for maiiing. One of 
of Baby Chicks; b 
satisfied customers. i 


*CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 


the South’s pioneer producers 


seventeenth season. Thousands of 





eyeyui 
50,000 weekly for 1928. 100% Live Delivery 
Guaranteed postpaid to your door. 
EARLY CHICKS MAKE GOLDEN DOLLARS 
We supply purebred chicks from culled flocks of the best 
strains; Barred, White or Buff Rocks; White, Buff or 
Brown Leghorns; White Wyandottes; Buff Orpingtons; 
R. I. Reds; Anconas; Buff or Black Minorcas; Light 
Brahmas; Black Giants; Heavy, and Light Mixed; Pekin 
Ducks, Write now for FREE eatalog in colors. 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY 
Bex 31, Bucyrus, Ohio 


Set flee fat 8 OTE fo} >) 
Book. Pw A 


on 
aren! 
- CARIN 
cal cK 








Brown “Legh orns 
Barred Rocks 
Rhode Island Reds 
Black Minorcas . 
Mixed 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, 
Most Profitable chick- 


5 64 BREED ens, ducks, turkeysand 
rthern raised. 


eese. Choice, pure bred no 
owls, eggs, chicks, aay aad “ low e epeese 

America's great ‘arm. 
Valuable 100-page Dak and At ree. 
R. F. Neubert Co., Box 846, Mankato, Minn. 


PAY AFTER fries 
OU SEE ,: 


RICHFIELD, 








ese in ye 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Bout: 











White, Brown and Buff Leghorns 


Wyandottes and Anconas 








High Quality CHICKS! 


Delivered by Parcel Post Prepaid. 


Barred, White and Buff Rocks; Single and 
Rose Comb Reds; White and Buff Orping- 
tons; White and Black Minorcas; White 


Light Brahmas and Silver Wyandottes.... 
MANKEL CONSOLIDATED HATCHERIES 


100% live delivery guaranteed. 


so 100 S00 1,000 
$6.50 $12.00 $58.00 $110.20 


8.00 
10.00 
INC., Box I, 


15.00 70.00 135.00 
18.00 85.00 175.00 


Upper Sandusky, Ohio 
ae 


























Grade CHICKS—Husky and Vigorous 


Rocks, Reds, S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, Wyandottes 
.all sold with one idea in mind: 
OUR CUSTOMERS.” 
sistent egg production. 
moncy can buy, yet they are reasonable in price. Order early. 
100% live de'ivery guaranteed. Write for catalog NOW. 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Dept. 


“PROFIT-PAYERS FOR 
Careful inspection and culling for con- 
HI-GRADE Chicks are the best that 


PPPPEII LiL IItiititi liter 





100, Troutville, Va. 











Quality 


Best ou ted @; IC he 


You must have QUALITY Chicks 
to be successful, And that means 
**Shenandoah Valley’ Chicks. 15,000 
Breeders have been culled for high 
egg production, blood-tested, an 

are regularly inspected. Best strains 
of Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, W yan- 
dottes, Orpingtons and Anconas, 


**“SHENANDOAH VALLEY’’ 
CHICKS 
will make money for you. They 
are reasonably priced. Write 
for catalog, stating variety and f 
number desired. . 
MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY, Inc. 
Box 3331, Harrisonburg, Va. 


RIVERSIDE 


PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 





es. 
Pat. Of. 
Continue to lead all others in quality, the result of 
years of careful breeding, blood testing, and accrediting. 
Leads in egg laying contests. Instead of advancing 
prices, our largely increased production makes lower 
prices possible. 32,000 high grade layers, 24 leading 
breeds and strains. 100% live delivery. C. O. D. if 
desired. Write for handsome free offers ani valuable 
free catalog containing 100 actual photos, strong guar- 
antees and liberal terms. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tennessee 
The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultry farm. 





SOUTHERN ACCLIMATED 
Chicks &Cockerels 


We Webave gone Geos toth the world’s 


and egg 
pa be be pos the a of our 





ogue Is an eye-opener. 


DRUMM. EGG FARMS HATTIESBURG. MISS 








Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 


and pay postman 
the rest a ined ou get 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by ¢ judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful views. 
Aiso 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














Banner Chicks 


Special price on Broiler Chicks for February delivery, 

from. purebred flocks of Rocks, Reds and other leading 

heavy breeds. High quality, strong, liveable chicks 

from breeders all on free range, culled for color, type 

and health. 100% delivery. It will pay you to write 
us for catalog and prices 


McGaheysville Hatchery, Box P, MeGaheysville, Va. 





ane CHICKS that I IV E and GROW 
Big rugged chicks from blood tested pa- 

rents having free range the year round. 

14 years of satisfaction because custom- 

” ers find Sunshine Chicks live and grow. 

Get our beautiful new catalog that tells all about these 
profitable chicks. Learn how we breed, hatch and ship 
them. This is an opportunity. Get the catalog. 
SUNSHINE HATCHERIES, R.R.4, CORYDON, IND. 


MASTER BRED CHICKS 


From World’ 2 try breeding organization. 
State Accred e breed ley 4 op sagnetty eggs and u 
ear! ae nan os Dh, Utility Chicks low as 9c each. 100 
live eliv, prepaid. Prompt service. CATALOG FREE. 
MISSOURI ni POULTRY FARMS, Box 6, COLUMBIA, MO. 











| PUREBRED eeieey 
EVERLAY wxtioans 


Theb: ful business hen! Wonderful wi 
py n Ege Tonteet t Greatest wi 
Chicago. amet i 





EVERCAY Fan 


wovoneo? WHITE LEGHORN “sutets> 


Hens, out a stock with egg contest records up to 314 

Hatching eggs, etc. Shipped c.o.d. and guaran- 

- Get our special price bulletin and 28th annual 
catalog before you buy. GEO & B. FE 

930 Union, Grand Rapids, 





Michigan. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 














b ipoy’ peas Mitchell, A. R., 3409-3, 
at 15 vears, whose 22 Ayrshire 
progeny at Pinehurst have made 
55 tests since 1920 averaging :— 
12146 Ibs. Milk, 4.07%, 496 lbs. Fat. 
OULD tthis average help 
your profits? Stock for sale. 
Ask PINEHURST FARMS, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina 
Leonard Tufts, Owner, 
Breeders of Ayrshire Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs. 


A Family Cow Or 
A Herd 


For over half a century the 
Jersey cow has been the 
choice of the wise and dis- 
criminating farmer. 


She produces the highest 
quality milk at the lowest 
feed cost, increasing the prot 
it and pleasure of farming. 














For valuable free booklets 
on Jerseys and dairying 
write 


The ade Jersey Cattle Club 


Dept. I, 324 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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PIGS and 
BREDGILTS 


Berkshires for over a hundred years, 
famous as easy ers and producers 
of high quality meat, are better today 
than ever. Improve your herd with 
“Pinehurst Berkshires” noted for size, 
quality, PB  4 and profit. Four 
months old ‘<.. yom ge oy chol- 
era immun $25.00 each. ir $45.00. 
Bred gilts, nine, to farrow a March 
nd April, 


nds FARM 
T. G. Ragsdale, Mgr. Pinehurst, N.C. 
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68 BREEDS. Boek Free on 100 Pages. 
oye, cces, baby chicks. 

Kors’ & gece, CORO at lowest ¥ 
greatindustry. My 46th year. 

oes 41, Mankato, Minn. 
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RED POLI CA THE MEAT AND 
MILK BREED 

Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dus! 

murpose. being of good beef form and high producers of 

"ik and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 


CO., Reute {, Advance, North 
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I want to send every man who reads this paper one of my New 
Cut Price Catalogs. I want you to have this book so you can see 
with your own eyes how much money you can save on over 150 
styles of Fencing, Gates, Furnaces, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Metal and 
Roll Roofing, Shingles and Paint. My DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY plan 
of dealing cuts cost and saves buyers a lot of money. As you look through 
the pages of my big Cut Price Catalog and note the high quality of everything made 
in my factories and see the low money-saving prices, you'll be glad you sent for it. 


Pa 5 BRET IS SP I 


et 


Not only are my prices lower, but they are FREIGHT- Over One Million customers are today buying from my 


PAID prices. That takes out all guesswork about freight 
charges and gives you another big saving. My prices tell 
you exactly what your goods will cost you laid down at 


factories and enjoying the saving that my Direct-From-7 
Factory plan of dealing makes possible. Here’s the kind of 


letters my customers write me: 


your nearest freight station and the big saving will 
agreeably surprise you. 


It makes no difference where you live, you can take advantage of this 
money saving opportunity of buying from Brown’s Factories; orders 
are shipped within 24 hours from my three big factories at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Adrian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn.; also from warehouses at Kansas 
City, Mo., and Davenport, Iowa, so regardless of where you live you 
can get goods from Brown in a very few hours. 


, > 
Orders Shipped 
thin24 ces 


Prompt Service 
—No Waiting 

(A. —No Delay 
We Ship 


% a 
» Rod 
“(I have compared your 
prices with others and 
find you saved me 12ca 
rod on my fencing.’”’ 


J. L. Sibley, 


Bentonia, Miss. 


Best Fence 
At Any Price 

**I have ordered over 500 * 
rods of fence from you® 
and it’s not only the best © 
fence for the money, but © 
the best fence at any 
price.’’ J. A. Walker, 

Tigrett, Tenn. 


Satisfaction aranteed Z 4 


Sat 


“‘Received shipment of 
fenceand find everything 
O. K. We saved about 
$20.00 by ordering from 
you.”’ Aaron Y. Davis, 
Madison, Wis. 





Now just a word about QUALITY. Low prices don’t mean a thing unless the 
quality is right; that’s the point I want to emphasize; I believe I make and 
furnish my customers with the BEST QUALITY Fence, Gates, Steel 
Posts, Furnaces, Barb Wire, Roofing and Paint that it is possible to 
produce. That’s why everything you buy from my fac- 
tories carries my own personal guarantee—a guarantee 
that insures you quality and satisfaction. 


Mail Coupon For FREE Catalog 


Just fill out the coupon with your name and address 
and I’ll send you my money-saving Cut Price Catalog by 
f. return mail. If you are going to build fences—if you are go- 
ing to put on new roofs or repair your old ones—if you are 
going to paint any of your buildings, get this book and see the 
nice bunch of money I can save you.—Jim Brown, President. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 5518 Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 
Dept.5518 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Send me your New Cut Price Catalog showing low Factory hic, 
on Fencing, Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing, Paints, = 


ene eee ie aoe - 








